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‘ Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete, Sc. 
(Communications in every Department of 
Medicine, published by a Medical and 
Chirurgical Association at Hamburgh.) 
istvol. Hamburgh. 1830. 
Tue present volume is a collection of papers 
contributed by the members of an associa- 
tion pf medical practitioners of Hamburgh 
and its vicinity, formed, as we learn from 
the preface, about the year 1825, for the 
purpose of stimulating the zeal and efforts 
of individuals in the pursuit of medical 
science, and to promote the mutual com- 
thunication of knowledge. The work con- 
sists of six communications, of which but 
One possesses much interest for readers on 
this side of the water, namely, the first, 
which is entitled ‘* Contributions towards a 
Monogrephic History of Delirium Tremens,” 
by Dr. P. Schmidt. The others are as fol- 
lows :—2. ‘‘ Constitution of Diseases and 
Seasons, from Nov. 1825 to Dec. 1828,” by 
Dr. N. L. Hachman; 3. ‘* Asylum for 
Strangers, the Poor, and Sick, in Ham- 
burgh, during 1826-7 and 8,” by Dr. M. T. 
A. Schion ; 4. ‘‘ The Lying-in Hospital of 
Hambargh,” by Dr, E. F. Homan ; 5. “ Sur- 
vey of the Pathological Anatomy Collection 
belonging to the Society,” by Dr. Fallali. 
The communication on delirium tremens 
by Dr. Schmidt, consists of an introduction, 
which contains a summary of his views re- 
apecting the symptomatology, etiology, ne- 
crotomy, and treatment, of that disease ; 
and nine sections, containing cases—1. Sim- 
ple delirium tremens ; 2. Ditto, with gas- 
tric complication ; 3. Ditto, with pectoral 
inflammation ; 4. Ditto, complicated with 
ebdominal inflammation ; 5. Ditto, with 
habitual epilepsy; 6. Ditto, with monoma- 
nia ; 7. Ditto, with external injury ; 8. Pa- 
thological phenomena, observed in the bo- 
No. 404. 





dies of fifteen persons dead of delirium tre- 
mens in the General Hospital of Hamburgh ; 
and, 9. An enumeration of the writers on 
this disease, with accounts of their works, 
&e. 

In the introduction he informs us, that 
delirium tremens is one of the most common 
diseases of Berlin, Bremen, Hamburgh and 
its vicinity, and Altona. In his decription 
of the disease, as observed on the shores of 
the Elbe, there is little to distinguish it from 
the usual course which it runs in this coun- 
try. He remarks, that, generally, there is 
little difficulty in convincing patients of 

the unsubstantial and delusive, nature of 
their morbid yn and feelings, that 
they can be. d into q » and 
that p endl coercive means are seldom 
required. In almost every instance he found 
it complicated with fever—‘‘ Such suspend- 
ed harmony of the functions, erethism, and 
constant and excessive activity of the nervous 
system, could not be conceived (he says) to 
exist without sympathetic disturbance of the 
vascular system.”” With respect to the nature 
of the disease, he states that it appears to 
him, from the symptoms and from the whole 
course of the disease, to be a nervous ma- 
ladv, which varies of course in distinctness 
of outline, according to circumstances. This 
view is confirmed, we think, by attention to 
the juvantia and nocentia.. Almost every 
writer admits the impropriety of purely an- 
tiphlogistic treatment in delirium tremens, 
whilst many have observed the great and 
almost miraculous effects of opium. Opium 
may in this disease, he says, be considered 
with justice a specific. When the critical 
sleep is withheld, there is danger of true 
cerebral inflammation. Opium is the great 
resource to remove the perilous agrypina 
and watchfulness. Dr. Schmidt begins with 
one or two grains, which are to be repeated 
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at longer or shorter intervals, according to 
circumstances. Sometimes he finds, p. 12, 
20, x1 grs. sufficient to effect a cure, whereas 
Géden has given as many as 300 grains, be- 
fore succeeding in Obthinidg the critical 
sleep. Constipation is not produced by such 
doses. Laxatives, as he thinks, impede the 
action of the anodyne, for which reason he 
administers clysmata, if an evacuation be 
desirable. He acknowledges that alight 
eases recover without opium. Dr. Sandt- 
mamn, of the General Hospital of Hamburgh, 
baa hed good success, he informe us, from 
esmphor, in doses of two grains every half 
heur. ‘* The epplication of cold epithems 
to the head may be always prescribed with 
advantage, partly om seeount of its prophy- 
lactic virtue, by which it prevents erethism 
of the brais, avd partly from its curative 
power over cerebral irritation when present.” 
He spproves likewise of blisters and sins- 
piems. With Dr. Hipeden, whom he cites 
with approbation, he says that sedentary 
drupkerds are much more liable to the dis- 
ease then those who live a more active out- 
of-door life. Gastric complicatioa is one of 
the mest commos, and is often connected 
with an inflammatory state of the epigastric 
orgens, requiring leeching, &o. Cerebral 

are also common complications. 
Peetoral fuxious ere more rare, and the ab- 
domina) infammstions are met with but sel- 
dom ; « gentle antiphlogistic (treatment is 
often required, but venesectiou very rarely. 
With Dr. Hipeden, he has seldom met with 
8 pure delirium tremens. Generally the ex- 
plosion af the disease has been oceasioned 
by violent emotions, external injuries, le- 
sions of the gastric organs; febrile move- 
mente of some sort, and inflammatory at- 
teeks, especially of the chest, owing to the 
frequent eccurrence of complication with 
lgeal affections. The suthor has thought it 


proper to divide his clisieal histories into | «hi 


98 many sections as there are complications. 

From thé preceding analysis, the reader | Ut 
taay form his own opinion of the charatter 
of Dr. Schmidt's paper. As « record of 
facts, it is of considerable valoe ; it con- 
tains minute accounts of thirty-seven cases, 
and the morbid appearances of fifteen drunk- 
ards who died of the disease im the great 
hospita? of Hamburgh. The remaining pa- 
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tions of the medical charities*and other in- 
stitutions of Hamburgb, and require no re- 
mark, 

The second essay, On the Constitution of 
Seasdes and Disesses, Roni Wév. 1825 to 
Desomber 1883, by Dr.'Hachmann, contains 
nothing of much interest. On the whole, 
we may be allowed to hope that the second 
volume will be more rich in matter of gene- 
ral interest, and thet the members of the 
association will be on their guard agsinat 
that endemic disease of Germany,—the ca- 
coethee scribeudi,—and will be eantent to 
igcubate another five years, if necessary, 
before again betaking themselves wo the 
straw, 





ON THE 
ORIGIN AND TREATMENT 
or 


SPORADIC CHOLERA. 


a 


Ta the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Siz ,—Communication of medical evidence 
being the chief end of your admirable j so 
nal, whose superior schiciestty for every 
pose of science is attes seid by 
its immense eireulation eth io 
Asia, Lam led, by the passion of ae research 
common to my brethren in this coustry, to 

before your readers a few observations 
relative to sporadic ciel ~ Hininens 
of which have e 
wisdom of the mediec! Loarts ot either Bre 
sideney, and have tempted, among 
of authors, the fertile mind of Anan Arvely. to to 
contribute one of the most stupendous works 
that ever resulted from cerebral pregnancy. 

Cholera, whether sporadic or epidemic, 
notwithstanding alt oe pe written on 
the subject, is still in its atage of pupilisrity ; 
the most contredictory accounts are given of 
its origin aud nature, enveloped, as both 
unfortunately are, in equal obscurity. Dr. 
Cullen placed this disease those 


+ introduced this disease among 
those which Deyn affect the ve 
functions ; many distinguished prac- 


titioners hold that it begins in the vascular 
system. If the student to the mem- 
bers of the medical 1n India for m- 


possessed of abundant ease will 
find their Jabonrs miserabl ot Bee 
dis ae ihe her- 
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disordered, is still an enigma to these indi- 
viduals. . 


In effect, we find the members of the 
beards of physic in their public statements, 
evince a profound degree of knowledge, and 
a most felicitous way of meeting the ques- 
tioh at issue. ‘ With respect,” say they, 
“tothe functions in the first instance af- 
fected with this dreadful scourge, we are of 
opinion that the disease in some cases seizes 
the nervous, and in others the sanguineous 
fonctions.” On groping further into au- 
thentic records, we perceive the peculiar 
featutes of this malady but little elucidated. 
There are some table authors who con- 
sider the immediate seat of morbid action to 
be on the skin; others, equally entitled to 
attention, will maintaia the stomach to be 
the identical spot. ‘The eminent Dr. Good 
and his disciples are powerful advocates for 
diseased bilious secretion ; and ibis secretion 
is held to be always yellow, and in excess, 
— followers of ae And what says 

great official authority, Dr. Annesley? 

“ A singular and sudden » Se of the mM 
ing fluid is the proximate cause of cho- 
lera.” The latest theory, and which can 
boast of a patron in the best practitioner in 
Caleutta, is that of a morbid secretion from 
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applied some stimulating liniment; but the 
Spasm continued bated in viol for 
twelve hours, At this period the pain ad- 
vanced to the abdominal muscles and lower 
extremities, accompanied with violent vu- 
miting and purging, and a scalding sensation 
about the epigastrium. The countenapce 
now became pale and anxious, the pulse 60 
and soft, the tongue of a slaty colour, and 
the skin clammy. The matter thrown up 
from the stomach and m, wes in 
large quantities, in tbe first inatance of the 
consistence of jelly, and of a light muddy 
colour, atid afterwards watery, and baving a» 
whitish appearance. The matter dejected » 
was, from the first, pale, . 
senting a peculiar odour. ‘The constant 
retching and vomiting were followed by great 
thirst, and a burning sensation over the re- 
gion of the stomach. ‘Fhe copiltaries of the 
conjunctiva coutained no red blood. Tho 
vital functions now became more.and more 
depressed, but the mental functions were 
not in any way affected. Hitherto there 
had been no appearance of any bilious se~' 
cretion. I saw the patient an hour and-a 
half after the vomiting, purging, and gene- 
ral spasms, had commenced. I immediately 
pplied ten cupping-glasses to the right hy- 








the intestinal canal. 

With such a diversity of opinions on the 
nature of a disease at once so important from 
its ra its severity, and its fatality, I 
was induced to watch narrowly the signs 
which ushered in the more painful and dan- 
gerous deviations from health which sooner 
or later ensued. The facts, derived from 
much patient observation, are now pre- 
sented to the profession on the fullest con- 
viction of their accuracy, and with some 
expectation that they may ultimately tend 
to amalgamate the various dogmas into one 
sound and obvious basis. In the month of 
November last, it fell to my duty to see 
fifteen Europeans, who had at different pe- 
tiods been seized with spasmodic cholera. 
The particulars of each ease would occupy 
too much space in your journal, neither is 
it fequisite that they should undergo sepa- 
tate detail, In all of them the essential 
features had perfect similarity, and in every 
instance the premonitory disturbance con- 
sisted of excessive pain confined to one spot; 
immediately beneath the edge of the last 
true rib at the right hypochondrium. ‘lhe 
case Which I select is that of a lady, whom 
I never left from the period of seeing her to 
the restoration of heelth. 

cast. 

A.B., wtat, 20, complained on the even- 
ing of the ist of November, of severe spasm, 
which she described as deep-seated, affect- 
ing One spot immediately, under the last rib 


of the t side. To obtein relief, she bad 
the muscles of the abdomen, and 





pochondrium, and over the incisions a large 
hot bread poultice, and, to my delight, and: 
the patient’s relief, the severe ‘vomiting 
ceased, The asual stimulating liniments.and: 
friction were at the same time applied .to 
the extremities. The purging continued, 
but with this remarkable difference, that in- 
stead of the matter being pale and watery, it 
assuméd the appearance of ink. The ‘fre- 
quent introduction of emollient eaemes eased 
the patient’s sufferings at stool, and allayed 
the irritation of the intestinal canal. No 
urgent symptom now remained. In conse~ 
quence’ of the patient being greatly ex- 
hausted, I ordered & solution of sherry and’ 
water to be given every quartet of an Hour. 
The temperature of the. body gradually, but 
very slowly, returned. A slight relapse of 
bilious purging occurring on the night of the 
2nd, I gave calomel grains ten, opium 
grains two, whén no other bad symptom ‘ap- 
peared,’ and'the patient began to’ recover 


rapidly. 
REMARKS, ‘ 


Such then, briefly, was the progress of 
this case of spasmodic cholera.~In One other 
instance the same remedies were eniployed, 
and ‘with similer succeas. The remaining 
cases were seen in a later stage of the dis- 
ease, and not till calomel and opium had 
been administered. I, therefore, did not 
tuke any active purt in the treatment, parti: 
culurly as the cure Of these individuals was 
entrusted to‘a very able fentletan iti ¢on+ 
junction with myseH.’ But the history of 
the disense, gathered from each of the per- 
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sons afflicted, concurred in this particular :— 
a-sense of cramp being first experieuced at 
the edge of the lowest true rib, and appa- 
rently deep seated. 

After a most attentive survey ofthe nume- 
rous works which have of late years been 
published to elucidate the phevomena of 
cholera (excepting Mr. Annesley’s great 
book on epidemic cholera, which is some- 
what too bulky for a tropical reader), I can 
subscribe to no doctrine, however great may 
be the merits of the author, which has 
hitherto been inculcated. The proximate 
cause, in my opinion, is constriction of the 
ductus communis choledochus, occurring 
when the natural organs, particularly the 
liver, are loaded with blood. 

There can be ‘no doubt in the reality of 
the difference between Dr. James John- 
son’s theory, and that which is now for the 
first time brought before the notice of the pro- 
fession. According to Johnson the capilla- 
ries of the hepatic system are in a state of 
constriction. That this is unfounded in fact 
is sufficiently evident from the circumstance, 
that when the constriction is removed the 
flow of bile is rapid and in large quantities. 
The trath is, that not the capillaries, but 
the ductus choledochus is affected with vio- 
lent spasm. Two forces are acting against 
each other; the one, and most powerful, is the 
impervious tube, the other the bilious secre- 
tion, which latter, resisted in its proper 
course by the former, is driven back into the 
liver. Ifthe secretion of an organ so im- 
portant in its functions as the liver is known 
to be, is suddenly obstructed in its course at 
a period when it can least of all bear with 
the change, then it appears clear enough 
that the symptoms which follow are not al- 
together inexplicable. In short, the seat of 
the earliest spasm—the paleness of the mat- 
ter. dejected in the first instance, and its 
bilious nature when the spasms. subside,— 
the vomiting and difficult respiration from 
the approximation of the stomach and dia- 
phragm,—the dark condition of the blood, 
and general spasms (to say nothing of . 
mortem appearances),—may, one and all, 
be fairly accounted for in the manner I have 
already described,—constriction of the duc- 
tus is choledochus during a conges- 
tive state of the natura] organs. 

It bad often been asked to what the re- 
mote causes of cholera could be imputed. 
1 enter into the views of those who consider 
the most frequent exciting cause to consist 
in vicissitudes of here; and that 
whatever tends to debilitate the general sys- 
tem of the frame, predisposes to this die. 
ease. Let it not be forgotten that the at- 
mosphere between the tropics is in a state 
of far less density than elsewhere, in all 
seasons; and that the sudden changes of 
weather which occur, operate most power- 
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fully on the functions of 





respiration, cireu- 


nexion can be ascribed between these 
changes and the phenomena attendant 
cholera, I do not preteod to know. 
brethren in the west put the same question 
to themselves in reference to typhus fever. 
It is well known that the seyeral ingredients 
of the air do change their form and combine 
with other bodies, and doubtless , such 
changes have an ivjurious influence on the 
human frame when in a gtate of debility,— 
affecting in one individual the arterial sys- 
tem and causing fever, affecting the nervous 
system in another individual, and producing 
cholera. 

ln deeming it a duty to. bring certain 
|facts and opinions founded on facts before 
jthe notice of your professional. read- 
ers, they are respectfuliy but confidently 
submitted to unprejudiced judgment.— 
What I contend for is shortly this; that the 
| qualities of cholera are diffusive spasms, 
|but that the essence of the disease con- 
sists of spasm of the ductus communis cho- 
ledochus. It is this latter circumstance 
which explains the reason why the human 
frame alone is subject to this disease, 
quadrupeds having no gall-bladder, aad no 
ductus communis choledochus, If spasm 
affectiog the vital functions, or the animal 
functions, or the natural functions, in all 
climates produce the most alarming dis- 
eases incident to man, surely it is not 
remarkable that spasm of the duct from aa 
organ so important to health, and in Indiaso 
sensitive to disease, as the liver, should 
produce the pb of chol 

In reference to the treatment of this dis- 
ease in general, I have little to add. In 
cases of severe purgiog it is advisable to 
| give, in the first place, a full dose of calomel 
and opium, and, when this is administered, 
let no time be lost in applying cupping- 
glasses, and after these a large poultice; 
but where the purging is not very. violent 
the first indication is to remove the stric- 
ture, and allow the accumalated bile to 
pass iato the intestine. And here I will 
point owt two great errors in Dr. James 
Johnson’s paper on cholera. He says that 
the capillaries of the hepatic system are con- 
stricted, and no bile can be secreted. This 
is not the fact ; the secretion is superabun- 
dant, and obstructed in its current, Agaio, 
he speaks of the vomiting which is so dis- 
tressing, as an effort of nature to determine 
to the surface, and thereby effect a cure. 
An ordinary fit of vomiting, as a general 
rule, has this advantage; but the spastic 
state of the stomach, diaphragm, and abdo- 
minal muscles, is so severe in this disease, 
that when it continues beyond a certain pe- 
riod the bodily powers are first impaired, 
and finally cease to act. To bring aboutea 
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interval of rest has always been the first 
indication, except with Dr. Johnson, and 
he must pardon me for telling him that vio- 
lent peristaltic motion of the duodenum is 
alone sufficient to obstruct the current of 
bile. 
The propriety of discussing, with a view 
to ite ultimate settlement, the important 
que @{ the proximate cause of cholera, 
will "be geweraliy admitted. The time is 
now panes when a revolution in the 
scievce of icine will necessarily take 
3+the most favoured and longest-tried 
= will undergo renovation, and be 
founded on a more exact and practical basis. 
That era which bas witnessed the erection 
of two universities in London for the ad- 
vancement of medicine, will not decline ere 
the obscurity which hangs over many of the 
afflictions of the human frame is entirely 
dispelled. But those diseases which are 
peculiar to warm climates can only be use- 
fully investigated by laying the details be- 
fore the medical public. On this ground I 
solicit ® space in your invaluable publica- 
tion, Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Benpysue. 


Caleutta, Dec. 1, 1830. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


MOTIONS AND SOUNDS OF THE 
HEART. 


By Davin C. Nacre, IB., &., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Encacrp as the medical profession has 
latterly been in the consideration and dis- 
cussion of the physiology of the heart’s 
actions, and the pathology of its diseases, 
any circumstances relating to that impor- 
tant class of functions and lesions, will 
scarcely be uninteresting to some members 


of that profession. It will, therefore; per- 
haps be pardonable in me to lay before 
them sudh particulars of the following case 


as bear directly on cardiac disease, accom- 
panied by some obsefvations on the new 
theory of the motions and sounds of the 
heart, 

CASE. 


Catherine Langan, aged 52, and married 
for 14 years, was affected with cough, dys- 
pnea,.and palpitations of the heart, and, 
occasionally, with copious hemoptysis. 
These symptoms commenced before her 
marriage, avd recurred frequently, with 
more or less severity until the period of 
her coming under my observation. At that 
time, three months previous to her death, 
the painin the region of the heart was ex- 


tremely acute, the palpitations very violent, 
and the other symptoms much aggravated. 
Percussion elicited a dull sound over a large 
extent in the region of the heart, the actions 
of which could be heard all over the ante- 
rior part of the chest from the clavicles to 
the margin of the false ribs, especially on the 
left side. These were so rapid, tumultuous, 
and disorderly, as to preclude the possibility 
of any analysis until the remedies, usual for 
the alleviation of such symptoms, were em- 
ployed. ‘The heart’s impulse was remark- 
ably strong on the right and left of thester- 
num. The pulse, however, in the radial 
and other arteries was scarcely perceptible ! 
No regular rhythm was, at any time, dis- 
coverable in the heart's movements, A num- 
ber, six or eight perhaps, of comparatively 

weak and confused impulses followed each 
other in rapid succession, after which 

usually came about three,—strong, rather 
regular, and admitting of an appreciable 

interval between them, The ear felt not 

then an alternation of soft and rigid im- 

pulses, as it did immediately before! ‘The 

arterial pulse became, evidently, more regu- 

lar and a little increased in strength during 
these few beats, but was by no means in 

proportion to the intensity of the impulse 

against the chest, with which it was, un- 

questionably, synchronous, and invariably 
exbihited the regularities and irregularities 

of the latter phenomenon. It was hard, wiry, 
and rapid. Whea the heart relieved itself, as 
it were, by these two or three comparatively 

slow and tranquil motions, then, and only 

then, a loud bellows-sound was audible be- 

tween the ensiform cartilage and the mar- 

gins of the eighth and ninth false ribs of the 

left side. This soufflet did not extend to the 

right side, but was traceable on the left to 

the extent of a few inches laterally from 

the sternum, and up to about the third rib, 
approaching which, it exhibited an increased 

intensity. Repeated observations left no 

doubt of its being perfectly synchronous 

with the impulse against the chest and the 

pulsations in the different arteries exam- 

ined ; and, what is important to observe, 
that it was substituted for the first of the 

two cardiac sounds. The contraction of the 

ventricles was attended with a loud dull 

sound on the right, with the bellows-sound 

on the left of the sternum. 


a 
DIAGNOSIS. 


From these and other particulars, less im- 
portant and omitted for the sake of brevity, 
the following diagnosis was formed respect- 
ing the heart :—* Hypertrophy with dila- 
tation of both ventricles, extending, in all 
probability, to the auricles. Certainly, an 


obstruction at the aortic orifice occasioned 
either by disease of the valves or contraction 
of the aperture.” Having been asked by 








De. Clinton, who frequently. visited with 
me this patient, and to whom I mentioned 
my diagnosis, if 1 considered the auriculo- 
ventricular orifices obstructed, I replied that 
“* there was no phenomenon to warrant even 
the suspicion of their being so; and that 
the result of a post-mortem examication 
would strongly confirm the reasonableness 
of my objections to the new doctrine re- 
specting the heert’s impulse against the 
chest ;”—objections whieh he knew me to 
have repeatedly urged previous to the pub- 
lication of Dr. Hope's papers. The patient, 
affected with. general anasarca, dropsy, 
hydrothorax, &c., was admitted on the 4th 
of February lest into Sir P. Dunn’s Hospi- 
tal, where she died.in a day or two after, 
For the following description of the post- 
mortem appearances of the heart J am in- 
debted to two very intelligent geatlemen, 
Dr, Nalty and Mr. Sharkey. 
AUTOPSY. 

* Between the pericardiam and heart there 
were no adhesions, nor uny lymph effused ; 
the' pericardium contained about six ounces 
of fluid. The heart was enormously enlarg- 
ed, the auricles and ventricles being eaten: 
ingly ‘dilated and hypertrophied, but the 
hypertrophy in any did not appear propor- 
tionéd to the dilatation. The ypenrophy 
and dilatation of both auricles were in pro- 
portion to those of the ventricles. The in- 
treased thickness seemed to extend to all 
the ‘valves, which closed, perfectly, their 
respective apertures. All the orifices, ex- 
cept’ the abrtic One, were not only quite 
frée, but appeared to participate in the dila- 
tation of the cavities. The aortic aperture 
was very much contracted, and its valves 
considerably more thickened than any of 
the others, which indeed were thought by 
some to be in a natural state, but adapted 
to their respective openings, 
' REMARKS, 
» fim this-case 1 bad formed my diagnosis 
in accordance with the principles on which 
the new theory is sought to be established, 
it is-evident that I must decidedly have 
fallen’ into error. . For, to a supposed ob- 
struction at the auriculo-ventricular aper- 
ture I should then have attributed the bel- 
lows-sound, occurring as it did, synchro- 
nously with the impulse against the chest, 
But I think there will be found only few to 
deny that here, where all'the other orifices 
were perfectly free, it was owing to the con- 
traction at the mouth of the aorta impeding 
the'free egress of the blood, and thus not 

prodacing the marked feebleness of the 

y but, by the reaction it generated, 
Gtimalating the ventricle into energetic and 
— efforts for the more ready expulsion 
of its increasing and embarrassing contents. 
1 confess I cennot possibly briag myself to 
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subscribe tothe doctrine of these who weuld 
persyade themselves and others, that bruit 
de soufflet is owing to the passage, of the 
blood ‘‘through a narrow opening into « 
wider cavity.’ The present case is directly 
opposed tosuch a supposition—-the writings 
of the very best authors supply us with innu- 
merable instances subversive of the opinion ; 
and through the pages of this ——_ nal 
will be found many more in the eadinice 
lectures of the judicious Dr. Elliotson. But 
to the following fact 1 am induced to attach 
more value than to any number of - 
ments made with tubes oué of the living 


ye 

A friend of mine, Mr. J..0.C., of Clan- 
mel, had, when a bey, a penknife thrust 
into the femoral artery just below Poupart’s 
ligameut. After an excessive loss.of blood, 
the wound closed without any surgical ope- 
ration. Having gone to the medical pro- 
fession before r commenced its study, and 
wishing to give me an idea of the velocity 
of the blood’s motion through the arteries, 
he had me to lay my finger on the wounded 
spot, which felt indurated and thickened, 
There was not the slightest appearance of 
aneurism ; but above the wounded -part.s 
loud bruit de soufflet was distinctly pereep- 
tible by the naked ear, even at some dis- 
tance, On the application of the finger to 
the part, the sound was much increased, 
and at the same time was felt a peculiar 
rustling; the fremissement cataire of authors. 
Not the slightest vestige of either pheno- 
menon could be detected: any-where below 
the thickened spot, ‘There, all was tran- 
quil ‘and noiseless. Independent of this 
fact, we know that, by pressing on an ar- 
tery, a bruit de soufflet can be produced, 
and may be distinctly heard at or above the 
point of obstruction, but not below it. Be- 
sides, their principle will not account for 
the soufflet heard during pregnancy. From 
these facts I feel warranted in more than 
doubting, that bruit de soufflet, even. when 
it occurs in the heart, is owing to the “* rush 
of blood through a narrow opening into.a 
wider cavity,” and detected only in the 
wed f the old th 

Had we not, in support o! eory 
respecting the wn against the chest, 
the authority of men so accurate in their 
diagnostics as were Bertin, Laennec, An- 
dral, and others, the correctness of the con- 
clusion deduced im the ‘above case would 
strongly tion the validity of the data on 
which the diagaosis was founded, in oppo- 
sition to the new and certainly. i 
supported doctrine, But to that doctrine, 
from tbe period of its first promulgation, I 
have been on-what I conceive very 


important ta be consider- 
is,—t0 whic to the impulse opninst tha 
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chest owing,—the covtraction of the ven- 
triele or auricle? For my own pert, | am 
strongly i with the belief, that it 
is eolely attributable to the contraction of 
the ventricle. The advocates of the new 
theory say, *‘ We consider the examination 
of the heart of the frog as quite conclusive,” 
I shall shertly come to the consideration of 
the motions observable in the heart of that 
ile; and expect to show from what is 
there presented to the eye, that they should 
have come to a conclusion directly the re- 
verse of what they deduced, and attribute 
the impulse against the side, to the inci- 
Cots previsntly mine tho quusten by 

tus iously examine question by 

aid of one sense only :— When the in- 
of the left hand is applied to the 
a and that of 

the part of chest against 
rt is felt to beat, few will be 
ay deny the perfect syachro- 
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of others, though | heve been 
the circumstance with consider- 
minuteness for the last three years, I 
detected the slightest deviation from 
most exect synchronism, except whea 
tibial artery was the one examined. 
» more, I bave found, that if in any in- 
the impulse at the chest happened to 
be increased or undergo any other variety, 
there invariably oceutred a corresponding 
increase of energy, or variety, in the arte- 
rial pulse—a fact I should like to see legiti- 
mately accounted for according to the prin- 
of the new theory, which attributes 
the impulse at the chest to the rush of blood 
~~ auricle into the ventricle. ‘ 
Te investigate the question more fully 
end securely, let us now call im the assist- 
ance of more than one sense ; and we keow 
from experience and the authority of Locke, 
thet we more safely rely on the cut- 
Tectness of the conclusions we deduce, when 
‘our senses bear witness to the truth of 


BAH 


on the where heart's pulsations are 
moet ly felt, I venture to affirm, that 
the commencement of the pulsation in the 


arteries, as heard by the ear, will be found 
with the pulsation as 

by the Gager. So critically do they coiv- 
cide, thet the observer will find it impossi- 
ble to. determine which is first. To carry a 
little further this method of investigation, 
let us inquire what aid may be derived from 
bdstetric auscultation. It will not be devied, 
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impulses, In my own per- | forcibl 





with the pulse in the radiel » Init 
et with the impulse at the chest ? 

candour aad judgment of the advocates 
of the new theory, after they shall heave 
made an accurate and di i exemi- 
nation of the fact, will induce them to cea- 
cede that I am justified by the phenomens 
observable in every case, when I assert, 
that it ie invariably synchronous with the 
heart's impulse ; consequently the latter 
must be oecasioned by the contraction of, 
not the auricle, but the ventricle. 

The individual being in the recumbent pos- 
ture, inclining a little to the left, or, in the 
sitting position, forward and to the left, let 
& stet be applied on the right iliec 
fossa, and the fingers of the left band over the 
cardiac region, 60 as to feel distinctly the 
impulse against the chest; it will thea be 
observed, that the very moment the impulse 
is felt by the finger, the commencement of 
each uterine soufflet bursts distinctly and 
ibly on the ear. In this mode of inves- 
tigation, the two will be found 
80 palpable, and unequivocally synchrosous, 
that the most icul is left a0 
nity for cavilling, particularly when the 
uterine murmurs are not continuods ; for 
then the incipient state of each is easily 
ascertained by even an ear unaccustomed to 
minute auseultatory observation. la ¢erro- 
boration of the result errived et by this 
mode of procedure, let the evlinder be ap- 
plied to the region of the heert, and ane- 
ther be of such construction, that 
the cardiac extremity resting oa the left 
iliac fossa, the auricular portion may reach 
the disengaged ear of the observer; thea 
will the beginning of each uterine soufilet 
be found ¢o coincide, notonly with the im- 
pulse against the chest, but with the com 
mencement of the first of the twe cardiac 
sounds! To this wmportant fact, I would 
beg leave to solicit the perticular attention 
of the experimenter. Ian Tur Layer, 
No, 384, p; 501, 1 bed, for » different pur- 
pose, to show that the action of the mother’s 
heart is sometimes beerd at the by V 
region. In the case alluded to, the pulsa- 
tion, of rather resonance, which coincided 
with the impulse at the chest, occurred 
simultaneously with the commencemeat of 
each uterine soufflet. Cases of this kind are 
of frequent ocourrence, and peculiar 
facilities for the settlement of the question 
uvder consideration. ’ 

These fects it will net be easy for those to 
controvert who would still edvocete the 
validity of the new doctrine ; but te the fol- 
lowing one I would, in my anxiety thet we 
should, ia this important qgestion, arrive 
at some legitimate and setisiactory conclu- 
sion, solicit the earmest attention of such a8 
take an interest in the physiology of the 
heart's actions, Frequently beve 1 observed, 
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that in states of nervousness or restlessness, 
a peculiar and lengthened intermission 
would, at times, occur in my own pulse. The 
palm of the wnat cig pam such oc- 
easions to the region of the heart, this organ 
was distinctly felt to swell with a gradual, 
equable, acd unimpulsive motion to the 
very perietes of the chest. ‘Then, after an 
appreciable pause in this dilated or swollen 





The first occurs simultane 
heart’s impulse. I hope to that 
coincides with the arterial pulse also, and 
is, therefore, occasioned by the systole of 
the ventricle ; and, by inference, that this 
— is the cause of the heart’s impulse at 
e chest! 2 
The supporters of the opposite sides 
the question are agreed in this,—that the 
impulse at the chest and the first sound ere 





state, would an unusually strong impul 
rapidly communicated to the side of the 
chest. At the same instant the suspended 
beat in the radial artery would take place 
with increased energy ; and, indeed, in the 
arteries about the neck and head, a distress- 
ing shock would be felt at the very moment 
of the heart’s impulse! Was the pause 
merely an exaggeration of what, according 
to. Laennec, naturally occurs after each con- 
traction of the auricle ? Or was it occasioned 
by the resistance which the parietes of the 
chest gave to any further perceptible dila- 
tation in the ventricle? This interesting 
fact was well calculated to confirm me iu 
the belief, that the impulse at the chest is 
owing to the systole of the ventricle. Many, 
I dare say, can verify in their own persons 
what I am now stating; at least I have 
sometimes, for the sake of experiment, suc- 
ceeded, by a forced inspiration, in bringing 
on such sort of action in the heart. ‘The 
diastolic motion takes place so gradually, 
and the pause of what I conceive the maxi- 
mum of dilatation is so well marked, that, 
in general, I have time, before the systole 
commences, to apply the finger to the ra- 
dial artery to ascertain the syfichronism of 
y oth arterial beat, and the impulse at the 
e 


Before I proceed to the consideration of 
the frog’s heart, the reader will, perhaps, 
permit me to trouble bim with some obser- 
vations on that of the horse. In the latter 
animals, when healthy and unheated by ex- 
ercise, the heart’s beats vary from about 28 
to 35 in a minute, affording, by this slow- 
ness, an admirable opportunity for correct 
stethoscopic observation. When the cylin- 
der is being applied to the sternum behind 
the leg, a very considerable interval is found 
to elapse between each two consecutive im- 
pulses, which are exceedingly well marked 
in. om horses. If the finger be then 
ptied to the artery just above the knee, the 
observer, unless his sense of touch and ex- 

rience in auscultation are very defective 
indeed, will not for a moment question the 
synchronism of the arteria) beat and the im- 
pulse against the chest. Moreover he will 
find, that the two sounds of the heart, as 
also the rhythm, are most satisfactorily 
clear. ‘The first sound is joud and distinct, 
flatter and much longer than the second ; 
the second is clear, more feeble, and, as it 
would seem, more distant from the ear. 





synchronous. Let us, for argument’s sake, 
suppose the first sound to last in the horse 
for six seconds, and to be divided into three 
equal s. It will be observed, that in 
some the rising of the arterial pulse 
is coincident with the first part ; in others 
with the commencement of second ; but 
in none, though [ have examined a great 
many, did I ever find it occur so late as the 
third. Now those who assert that the first 
sound is occasioned by the contraction of 
the auricle, must admit, that in either of 
the two first cases, the facts end arguments 
are against them; for, according to their 
principle, the arterial pulse “should not 
commence till after the terminstion of the 
third part. The first sound, then, and the 
arterial pulse, are synchronous, But the 
first sound and impulse at the chest are also 
synchronous. Consequently the impulse 
at the chest, and the arterial pulse, occur at 
the same time, and, therefore, itis no un- 
fair deduction to conclude, that the impulse 
at the chest is occasioned by the contrac- 
tion of the ventricle. 

Let us now proceed to the consideration 
of the heart in a frog ; and the import. 
ance which has been attac to the ap- 
pearances there observed, will be a 
cient justification for any minuteness of 
detail into which I may find it necessary 


to go. When the animal is properly se- 
pay and the outer integument removed, 
the observer will obtain, through the mus- 


cular parietes, a view of the beart’s upward 
and downward motions. Let the finger be 
then applied over the heart, so as to get a 
clear idea of the rapid and rigid impulse 
given it by that organ. Jt can be perceived 
that this impulse is communicated when the 
heart has attained to its maximum of upward 
motion towards the throat, We shall after- 
wards see to what contraction this impulse is 
to be attributed. The heart being-now cau- 
tiously exposed, ® careful and minute in- 
spection will detect the following particu- 
lars, tc which I would request the atteation 
of each unprejudiced inquirer, as } 
tory of my opinion, that the heart’s impulse 
is solely attributable to the contraction of 
the ventricle. 

In this animal, a frog, the auricle, during 
its systole, descends, with a rapid motion, 
beneath the ventricle. This, dilating with 
considerable quickness, ascends at the seme 
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time forward and upward reer —~ throat, 
exhibiting a deeply-purple hue. Its ante- 
rior surface is rendered slightly convex and 
elevated to the sternum, and its apex is in- 
creased in circumference at the moment of 
dilatation, and presses downward and back- 
ward! When the ventricle, in its dilata- 
tion, has attained its maximum of upward 
and forward motion, then instantaneously 
does its systole commence with an indescrib- 
able velocity, and, at the same moment, is 
observed its incipient exsanguineous ap- 
pearance ; the longitudinal and transverse 
diameters are shortened, the base and apex 

imating to each other. From the 
very instant of the commencing contraction 
to its termination, transverse ruge appear 
on the anterior surface, which sinks from 
the sternum whilst the ventricle contracts ; 
the apex, during the contraction, decreases 
in circamference, and, if it does not come 
forward, ceases at least to press in the oppo- 
site direction. It is very important to ob- 
sérve, that it takes a considerable time to 
complete fully the contraction, though its 
commencement is so rapid. ‘he auricle 
contracts, whilst the ventricle dilates ; the 
ventricle contracts while the auricle dilates ; 
therefore the time of rest enjoyed by auricle 
and ventricle seems to be during their dila- 
tation only, Hére we must recollect that 
some think (and very correctly, perbaps,) 
that these parts are merely ive during 
their di . The termination of the ven- 
tricle’s dilatation is clearly indicated by the 
commencing purple hue, and the total and 
instantaneous evanescence of the ruge on 
its surface. This is a point deserving par- 
ticular attention, in order to have a clear 
conception of the very moment at which the 
ventricle’s systole and diastole commence, 
as manifestly indicated by the appearance 
and dissppeerance of these ruge. Such are 
the phenomena that would present them- 
selves .¢ @ superficial observer, and would, 
in part, certainly countenance the new 
theory. But let us examine the facts with 
@ more inquisitive eye. 

By a superficial glance at the ventricle 
during its dilstation, 1 confess the impres- 
sion made upon my mind was unfavourable 
to the views I had formed respecting the 
impulse at the chest ; but on closerinspection 
1 saw that the motion evidently was equable, 


and perfect! —aee / When thedila- 
tation had etal its maximum, and the 
extreme verge of the ventricle’s base had 
arrived at the highest — of its upward 
motion, then, and only then, a rapid jerk, or 
tilting |, was evidently perceived, 
particularly in the left angle of the base, and 
upper part, of the ventricle. ‘To a good eye 
this interesting and very important fact is 
quite manifest, and is ly owing to the 
incipient systole of the ventricle, as indi- 
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Heated ing exsanguineous 
hue, the rea of the rage, &c., but 
more especially by the simultaneous pulsa- 
tion, and also by the rush of blood in the 
cardiac extremity of the aorta, as I sball 
take leave to call it, To render this im- 
pulse still more unequivocal, let a fine needle, 
inserted into a small and fiat bit of sealing- 
wax, be so placed on the ventricle, that the 
edge of the wax shall not pass over the 
upper verge of the base. Then, during the 
diastole of the ventricle, the needle rises 
with the unimpulsive motion already alluded 
to; but at the moment the systole com- 
mences, the jerk, or tilting forward, is most 
satisfactorily and unequivocally indicated 
by the peculiar movement, and i 
elevation, of the needle’s point. Again, let 
the eye of the observer be so placed, that 
the point of the needle and the cardiac ex- 
tremity of the aorta may be brought into a 
line; or, whilst the eye is fixed on the 
aorta, let the finger, or a slip of paper, be 
held closely over the needle’s point ; then 
will the jerk given the needle be found to 
occur simultaneously with the ‘pulsation in 
the aorta, as indicated to the sense of sight, 
touch, and hearing. If the needle be next 
passed through the anterior wall of the au- 
ricle closely to the ventricle, and laid across 
the sternum, the auricle will be prevented 
from descending beneath the ventricle. Its 
contraction rapidly takes place above the 
needle, and then, after an appreciable inter- 
val, occur, simultaneously, the systole and 
tilting forward of the ventricle. The pause, 
which in this experiment I found to oocut 
after the contraction of the auricle, is fer 
from invalidating the order of rhythm as laid 
down by Laennec. It will be observed, that 
the projection in the wall of the ventricle is 
best marked in its upper two-thirds. Again ; 
if the finger be applied to the ventricle, 
there is not communicated to it, during the 
diastole, the least sense of impulse or rigid- 
ity until the systole begins, when both, as 
felt before the heart was ex » are in- 
stantly and clearly discerned. ‘To one of 
my medical friends, Mr. Burges, 1 pointed 
out this jerk of the ventricle, and he ex 
pressed himself as quite assured not only 
of its occurrence, but also of its perfect 
synchronism with the pulsation in the aorta, 
though I did not confirm his belief by the 
test of the needle, which was ene of those 
that suggested themselves to me in some 
further experiments. 

If in a heart so small and so constructed 
as that we have been just examining, such 
a well-marked impulse is produced by the 
commencing ventricular systole, how dis- 
tinct and energetic must it be in the human 
heart, owing to the strength of its muscular 
parietes, and the effort it must exert to 





pro- 
pel its contents, particularly when it has to 





ness what it loses in 
such a swelling, an must be exerted 
ard and outward the wall of the 


emission of the vital stream, uninterruptedly i 


S them, the 
ita. | except by the last balf drachm or draohm of 


or even neues free. Now, according to 
impulse should not be generated, 


blood, that is, ‘‘ uatil the auriele has nearly 


- | Gnished its contraction.” How improbable 


it is, thet the very last portion of the blood 
should possess a magte power denied to the 
main body of thet fluid, which had previous. 





follows up its first impression by 
img, in all directions, towards the erntre of 
its cavity; thus, the anterior surface sinks 
from the parietes of the chest, end exhibits 
@ more horizontal appearance. How beau 
is this continued effort exhibited in 
the heart of the frog, by the interval between 
the commencement and the perfect termi- 
nation of the ventricle's contraction ! 
Among the positions edvocated by the 
authors of the mew theory is the foliowi 
* The impulee against the side is cote by 
the contraction of the auricles, bein 
pendent on sn tenne ath abt tha ea 
cles jesobumn dean isto - ventricles.” I 
shell woe instances of violent palpite- 
tions being felt, where, from the state of 


He 


the side is pot felt until deo cant’ Fea 


tricke 2) ‘has been almost fully dilated ; of 


course, enti! the auricle has nearly finished 
its eontraction.’’ It will be conceded, that 
an effect is in proportion to the force ex- 
erted. Now then, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose, thet the strong impulses at the chest 
are the effect of an auricie’s force, which is 
already nearly expended, and its contraction 
nearly finished ? Surely the expiring effort 
Of the auricle is not the strongest part of 


ite contraction. Yet they say the impulse 





pte cer ee 
os see tenets, I confess, i 
see 6 vis consequentia ” 
would be borne down all 







incapable of 
i at the chest. ee 
to show thet it must have acted with 
derable energy. Whet was the state of 
pulse? it was. ‘‘ full, free, ond en 
although the aortic valves were 

laginous, Does this sp me 2 
capable of acting ? the reverse, 
The left ventricle was eno: 
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is extant thé most respectable authority in 
proof thata heart, even when softened, is 
still of producing palpitations and 
violent beati Laennec says, page 610, 
edit. 2d, by Forbes, ‘‘ It has moreover ap- 
peared to me, that softening of the heart 
contributes much to render the contractions 
of the ventricles slower. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in attacks of palpitation, a heart in 
this state, and which habitually gave only 
aslight shock and a very dull sound, all at 
once will resume great euergy, and for seve- 
rail days continue to give those sharp, short 
contractions, which have been compared to 
the blows of a mallet.” Forbes, in a note 
at page 615, says, “ Preternatural softness 
of the heart is a.state frequently met with 
on dissection. In a case lately under my 
care there were, among other symptoms, 
strong action of the heart, strong and —_ 
pulse! The only diseased appearance that 
could be found after death, was this soften- 
ing of the muscular substance of the heart.” 
Here, I think, is proof, to demonstration, 
thata strong impulse is not incompatible 
with a softened condition of the heart’s sub- 
stance. 

It is argued, that in Bertin’s case, where 
the ventricle was softened, the beatings 
must be owing to the auricle, because it hap- 
pened to be a little hypertrophied! But I 
could adduce many cases in which there 
were violent beatings, though the auricles 
were not only not hypertrophied, but, on 
the contrary, in such a state of atrophy, as 
os ag aay to the production of such 

tings, i d on the hypertrephy 
tthe Sanieten’ or Dae tush of blood trom 
er the ventricles.” In commenting 
on ’s signs of hypertrophy, the ad- 
vocutes of the new theory very candidly say, 
* Butthe impulse, if it were inva- 
niably present, would be an objection to our 
view; for wuless the auricles were at the 
same time ied, our explanation 
would wet account. for it.” Let us see, 
thea, .if the following cases from Corvisart 
are favourable to their views. In case 14, 
that ofthe baker, ** the patient had /re- 
quent patpitations and vielent beatings of 
the heart.” A ; **the auricles had 
lost a portion of their original size, and 
looked shrivciledi”” ‘The right ventricle 
was dilated ; ‘t but the left was still much 
more enlarged, and its parietes were so much 
increased, that. in very many places they 
were’ more: than an inch in thickness! 
Case 31, of the wasberwoman, the disease 
commenced with — jons ; these palpi- 
Scabanennsioneh ae “were frequent; the 

Ise was quick, rather weak, and irregu- 

-" Autopsy. ** Heart not much en F 
The auricles were not enlarged, but their 
parietes were so weak, that in meny places 
they were transparent, end tore with the 


@~ 
grants ease in separating them cireularly 

om the base of the ventricles... The right 
peptvicte sun ‘: a-antwee.ctstee Sas tn 

% on contrary, resisted pressure with 
so much force ad alastiolty, that its pa- 
rietes immediately returned to the state in 
which they were ‘before they were com- 
pressed. I'he substance of this ventricle 
was so firm, that it preserved almost a cy- 
lindrical shape. A part of this, formiag 
the septum, projected into the right ven+ 
tricle, the cavity of which it, in a great 
degree, occupied. Its fleshy parietes were 

lines thick! _We can easily account 

or the disproportion between the arterial 
pulse and the beatings of the heart, from 
these words of Corvisart, ‘‘ The oase is the 
most complete and extraordinary withia my 
knowledge, of the contractions caused 
the alteration of the semilunar valves, whi 
by their arrangement nearly closed up the 
trea of the mouth of the aorta,” 

The unprejudiced and reflecting reader 
will, I am satisfied, assign to these two 
cases their appropriate value, and mark how 
directly opposed they are to the views of 
the supportera of the new theory. They 
are sufficient also to warrant us in with- 
holding our assent to the correctness of the 
following assertion :—‘‘ The impulse at the 
chest is caused by the contraction of the 

icles being dependent on the force with 
whith the auricles send their blood into the 
ventricles.” Such auricles as those de- 
scribed by Corvisart, were, indeed, v 
ill-calculated for the exertion of .mue 
** force ;"’ yet there,were the most violent 
palpitations and beatings of the heart! 

It is asserted that ‘* the beat of the beart 
is produced, mot by the tilting up of the 
point of the organ as hitherto described, 
but by its swelling and coming against the 
ribs, in consequence of the impulse given 
by the rush of blood from the auricle.” 
— I must take leave to a all 

e experiments I made on the frog's heart, 
the poiat of the organ, though swelling, did 
pet come forward during its diletation ; 
but, on the contrary, it pressed backward, 
This is rendered quite manifest, by gently 
raising the apex with a probe passed under, 
and a little above jit, then it will be found 
to turn under the probe, actually hooking 
round it; but at the very instant of the 
commencieg systole, the apexvis observed 
to turn. slightly opward, ceasing to, bend 
round, the instrument. This I found to be 
80, invariably the case in the frog, and other 
smail animals, that 1 am convinced my state- 
ment can be easily confirmed by every accu- 
rate experimenter. 

1 have already shown that pathology will 
be fouad opposed to the new doctrine ; but 
I may be allowed to addyce one instance 
more :—By the expression ‘‘ rush of blood,” 
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we get the idea of ee yee 

ing in a body, and rapidly into the ven- 
tricles. Now we frequently have the most 
violent beatings of the heart wliere this 
cannot reasonably be supposed to take 
place, as in the interesting case of heart 
disease given by Dr. Clivton in the last 
series of the Dublin Medical Transactions. 
“The patient bad frequent palpitations, 
sometimes so violent as to shake the whole 
bed.” According to the new doctrine, 
these were produced by the “ rush of 
blood” into the ventricle. Let us consider 
whether the auriculo-ventricular opening 
could permit such a rush of blood. ‘‘ The 
mitral valves were so much ossified, that 
the passage from the left auricle into the 
Jeft ventricle was reduced to a mere chink, 
of a form somewhat semicircular, large 
enough to admit the blade of an ordinary 
scalpel, but mot so large as to admit the 
handle!” Notwithstanding this obstruc- 
tion, the case bas been considered by some 
in this city as quite in favour of the new, 
and decidedly opposed to the old, doctrine. 
But that the converse is really the fact, I 
am strongly disposed to believe. Surely we 
are not warranted in considering it quite 
favourable to the new views, merely be- 
cause the auricles happened to be hyper- 
trophied, but the ventricles in a natural 
state. I have adduced instances of the most 
violent palpitations and beatings, where the 
auricles were in an extreme degree of atro- 
phy. It is evident they can produced 
even when the auricles and ventricles are 
in a perfectly natural condition. Such will 
be the effect of violent exercise, or moral 
causes; of nervousness, exhaustion, and 
particularly an obstruction at the mouth of 
the sorta. The last couse we find to have 
existed in the case just alluded to; and as 
the pa ical fact is very igteresting and 
tailed, I beg torefer the reader 
al. 


That the auricles and ventricles are 
merely passive during their dilatation, I 
am scarcely wrong in suspecting. ‘The in- 
spection of a frog’s heart, when it is most 
energetic, would warrant no other conclu- 
sion; for we cannot possibly observe any 
other time for the muscle’s rest, though the 
heart’s actions are performed with such re- 
markable slowness. Moreover, when the 
heart had lost nearly all its blood, I found 
that, by ing on it a little cold water, it 
became quite id after the termination 
of each contraction of the ventricle; its 
sides out and sunk, as it were, into 
repose. After remaining in this condition 
until the moment for again contracting, the 
ventricle suddenly a into action, and 
immediately again relapsed into its indolent 
and sunken state. When the heart was re- 
moved, the same phenomena nearly were 
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observed ;' the contraction only ‘could «be 
discerned. To come, then, to any other 
than the above conclusion, is di > par- 
ticularly when we reflect on the rapid 
movements of the human heart, especially 
when the system is labouring under an in- 
flamm condition. What time is there 
then allowed for repose? The advocates fur 
an active dilatation of the heart may be 
able to answer to the satisfaction of the 
profession. 

That much unmerited censure and ob- 
loquy have been heaped upon the memory 
of Laennec, for the order he assigned to the 
rhythm of the heart’s actions end sounds, 
every accurate observer will, I am satisfied, 
readily concur with me in thinking. From 
auscultation alone we cannot derive all the 
evidence requisite for a full and satisfactory 
investigation of this important point, But 
let us inspect the heart’s actions in an ani- 
mal such as the frog, in which they are 
naturally slow, and not accelerated by the 
operation to which the animal is subjected, 
and we shall perceive that no one can at- 
tempt asserting, that there is even an in- 
stant’s pause after each complete contraction 
of the ventricle. That of the auricle suc- 
ceeds with such inconceivable rapidity, that 
it appears to arrest the progress of the ven- 
tricle’s contraction.. Even this fact will, I 
feel, sufficiently justify me for the liberty I 
take of differing totally in opinion from 
those of my countrymen who insist upon 
the following rhythmical order :—*‘ ‘The 
auricles contract first, the ventricles second, 
then the pause or state of rest.” If I am 
not much mistaken, those intelligent, and I 
hope unprejudiced, gentlemen, will not, after 
an accurate investigation of this point, hesi- 
tate to modify, at least, the opinion they 
have laid before the profession. I 
differ from them, I do not mean to go the 
full length of asserting with Laennec, that 
the pause absolutely takes place after each 
contrection of the auricle; | have already 
stated that I could observe no time allowed 
for that pause or rest, except during the 
diastele of each cavity. This view 1 can- 
not conceive to be incompatible with what 
either observation or reason would point out 
for our adoption. 

It was my intention to offer some further 
remarks on the sounds of the heart; but 
this peper has already run to such length, 
that, for the present, | must decline doing 
so. I cannot, — conclude, without 
expressing my fears that the views recently 
put forward ing these sounds will be 
found quite irrecancilable with matter of 
fact, as far as regards either their cause, or 
the precise periods of their occurrence. In 
a former part of this paper | have stated, 
that the first, or dull, and more d, 
sound, occurs synchronously with, end is 
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by, the contraction of the ven- 

tricle. Space will not allow me, at present, 

to go further into the proofs; but, if the 

subject be not = up bee at com- 

tent person, I may, at a future period, re- 
for to its comsidevution. 

33, Trinity College, Dublin ; 

May 10, 1831. 
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TALIACOTIAN OPERATION 
FOR, RESTORATION OF THE UNDER LIP. 
By C. Bryce, M.D.* 


Iw July last the Hakim-Bashi sent me, at 
Constantinople, the following singular case 
of destruction by mortification of the under 
lip and chin, which, from the success fol- 
lowing the treatment,seems worthy of notice. 

The subject of it, Turkish child three 
years old, was attacked in June preceding 
with scarlet-fever, that spread sparingly 
over the body, and in which the mouth and 
throat were aphthous but not ulcerated, dis- 
appearing by the use of a wine le and 
laxatives. The subsequent affection of the 
mouth was preceded by much fever and 
restlessness, and appeared in a small pustule 
on the left commissure of the mouth, which 
became rapidly black, and wanes discharg- 
ing an offensive sanies; the gums at the 
same time were d » and bled. on 
the child’s crying. The sore formed on 
outside of mouth spread quickly downward 
and laterally; and on the seventh day of 
the disease, when the patient was first 
brought to me, the whole of the under lip 
and chin presented a feetid, black, irregular- 
shaped slough, surrounded by a broad dark- 
coloured line. of inflammation, marking the 
threatened progress of the disease on the 
integuments, the left cheek, and upper lip, 
which were painful and hard, . The incisors 
of the lower jaw were loose, their gums and 
alveoli ing of the affection, and by 
contact involving the tip and anterior edges 
of the tongue. The tongue was edematous 
and loaded, but the fauces showed no ap- 
pearance of unhealthiness. The counte- 
nance had a peculiar livid colour ; body dry 
and hot; pulse small and rapid; diarrhea. 
From certain circumstances, an emollient 
poultice to the sore, and frequent ablutions 
of the mouth, and a few drops of laudanum 
internally, were all that could be recom- 
mended at this period. : On the third day's 
visit, and tenth of the disease, observing 
the rapid progressive destruction of the in- 
teguments, the gangrenous parts were touch- 
ed with diluted nitric acid, and sulpbate of 
quinia with. opium was exhibited. This 
external treatment, twice repeated in thirty- 








six hours, did not in any measure arrest the 
spreading of the mortification, which had 
now involved an inch and half in circumfe- 
rence of the left cheek and upper lip, and 
extended downwards under the chin. The 
diarrhea was checked, and the child had 
enjoyed some hours of sleep, but was evi- 
dently sinking. It was now determined on 
to apply a fermenting poultice over the dis- 
eased parts, and to administer pills com- 

d of quinine, camphor, and hyosciamus, 
in joses, and allow eight ounces of 
English porter daily. This plan, after forty- 
eight hours’ continuance, showed a marked 
improvement in the patient; the mortifica- 
tion had made no farther progress for the 
last eighteen hours; the slough was par- 
tially detached ; whilst the look of the 
child was improved, with a slower and fuller 
pulse. The poultice and porter were con-, 
tinued as before, as were the pills, reduced 
in strength. In a few days the slough was 
totally separated, leaving a florid granulat- 
ing surface, The integuments had assumed 
their natural colour and feel; four incisors 
aud two canine teeth, with fragments of , 
alveoli, were removed, as were also three 
small exfoliations from the under maxillary 
bone ; the tongue had thrown off its slough, 
and appeared healthy. 

The only treatment practicable for the 
moment, was to enco gtanulations by 
spirituous applications, and support and di- 
minish the loss of substance by compresses 
and bandages, whilst the general health of 
the child was improved by liberal diet and 
change of air. In six weeks a healthy cica- 
trix had formed, and the breach of conti- 
nuity was much lessened by its contrac- 
tions. Jt was now very evident that a com- 
plete, or even partial, reparation of the 
great destruction of the soft parts could be 
promised ae by an operation, the neces- 
sity for which arose as much from the dis- 
agreeable deformity of the face as from the 
evident ill-effécts on the system that the 
constant flow of saliva occasioned. The 
writer was encouraged to this attempt by 
the very perfect success of a Taliacotian 
nose, made a short time before by bim at 
Constantinople. ‘ The operation, in which 
he was assisted by the advice and skill of 
his intelligent friend Mr. Millingen, was 
performed by removing from the upper part 
of the throat a triangular portion of integu- 
ments, whose suitable form and size had 
been judged of by measuring a model of the 
lip and chin adapted to the deficiency.: This 
segment was now reflected, the twist being 
made immediately on the point of the chin, 
and its two pape points attached by liga- 
tures to the commissures of the mouth, pre- 
viously made bare by scarifications, as was 
also the whole of the former cicatrised sure 


face, The flap was further supported by 
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the both me, were y deangel, oben 

had taken place on aidoogh _ 
iy, and, on rho other, e 
Sule cut through, there was no 
of the wound; an existed no 
of extessive inflammation of the 
, Or of irritation of the system. In 
n — the cicatrices were perfectly 
formed, and the wound on the throat almost 
On ‘Seaine the mouth the artificial 
lip seemed very well Ur orm to the other, 
and even when partial ly open retained the 
saliva, and very materially diminished the 
unseemliness of featares. It cannot be yet 
determined whether or not the second set 
of teeth, with their alveoli, have been so 
much destroyed as to prevent the great held 
derivable from their growth, by supporting 
the flaccid flap. On the whole, the result 


—_ operation was very sat » espe- 
ly at Constantinople, vy enalileg the 
Pecce a and phrvrs fee of surgery amongst the 
ouraging ey to submit to 
oporetiene bey eeeet the barber's province of 
ing and tooth: -drawing. 
Glasgow, 22th April, 1831. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
_ OF THE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
oF tue 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
On the occasion of the distribution of the 


Medals and Certificates It, Honours to 
the Students on the 2ist of May, 1831. 


By Prorisson DAVIS. 
Sir Tuomas Denaan in the Chair. 

Mr. Cuatamax,—In compliance with the 
‘wishes of the Council, and in conformity 
with the practice of preceding years, the 
Professors of the School of Medicine in this 
University have the honour, at the conclu- 
nion of their third annual session, to aubmit 
‘to the proprietors and other gentlemen pre- 
serit, a short account of the progress and 
prospects of the department of the institu- 
tion which is more immediately under their 
charge. 


It is, Sir, a matter of extreme regret to 


PROFESSOR DAVIS'S REPORT OF THE 
your pfofessors of this echool, that in one 








of its most important classes, certain irregu- 
larities and disturbances have occurred dur- 
hoje the session now closing, which have 
not a little contributed te impair its utility, 
wa {pnd to injure its repotation. But, Sir, it is 
not within the province of the individual 
who has now the.honour of addressing you, 
even to give an opinion on any of the mat- 
ters in dispute, mach less to enter into any 
details‘on questions which are at this md- 
ment in the course of being discussed, and, 
also, he earnestly hopes, of being speedily, 
happily, and satisfactorily, adjusted. 

In all the other classes of the medical 
school of the University, your professors 
have much pleasure in reporting that there 
has been the most perfect érder throughout 
the session. The business of the present 
meeting will, indeed, soon prove to you, 
that many of our students, duriag their late 
sessional attendance in the schools, have 
honourebly distinguished themselves by an 
assiddous and miost successful prosecution 
of their professional stadies; whilst of 
the great majority—as well of those who 
have not contended for the honours of this 
day,'as of those who have contended for 
them unsucceéssfully,—it is a fact well known 
to their respective profegsors, that many— 
so many, indeed, as to constitute by far 
the greater number of the entire school,— 
have made highly-important aceessions to 
their previous knowledge. 

In favour of those few who; whilst pos- 
sessing sufficient share, both of industry and 
natural ability, have nevertheless failed to 
acquit themselves fully to the satisfaction of 
their teachers, there are two or three circum- 
stances which deserve to be particularly no-’ 
ticed, and which cannot be too frequenily 
repeated on occasions like the present. 

Of these, the one probably of greatest 
influence is, that too many of our youths, by 
reason of want of knowledge, or at least of 
sound discretion on the part of their friends, 
are introduced into the Ausiness department 
of our profession, without a sufficient pre- 
vious education to enable them to prosecute 
with advantage the studies which await 
them on their future medical schools. ‘ 

The result of this ill-advised procedure is, 
that the subjects of it sre brought suddenly 
to encopnter the greatest difficulties jncident 
to the prosecution of abstruse professional 
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me studied, while yet unpossessed of any of |clready rendering to the ceuse of a sound: 
gu. the important hebits of mind upew which | professional education. They have the satis- 
ere their satisfactory progress must essentially | faction of informimg the Council, thet many 
aa depend ;—without taste for their new pur-|of their stedents of the preceding years 
ty, soits ;—often without pleasure in study of| have already entered upon the active duties 
Lis my kind ;—without any acquired power of| of the profession in different parts of the 
jual application, and not wnfrequently without | United Kingdom, and heve there reported 
in the capacity of acquiring such power ;—/| great and good things of the sdvantages of 
sale without the ability, from practice, to appre-| education to be obtained in the medicat 
any hen ideas attempted to be conveyed to! school of this University. Others, through: 
a> them in eonnected discourses ;—without | the influence of the honourable distinctions. 
, even 2 sufficient scquaistance with the use | conferred upon them in this plece, on former 
lily and power of their own language; and, | public occasions like the present, bave se- 
m i sometimes, without any knowledge whatever | cured for themselves important professional 
tical of that most beaatiful, and useful, ancient | appointments in some of our principal pro- 
yr ms » from which so mach of the techni- | vincial cities and towns. 
ad cal language of their profession is derived. | And here it becomes the gratifying duty of 
béat Another disqualifying ciroumstance, which your professors to acknowledge their special 
ment Operates as 8 great impediment to a success- obligation to yourself, Sir, for your kind intro- 
joa fal prosecution of the studies usually pur- | duction of ove of their most distinguished 
raat sued in medical schools, ia imputable to the | pupils to an appointment of the description’ 
dines cperation of certain wretched statutes, by alluded to in your own favourite town of 
y a8 which young gestiemen intended for the| Nottingbem.s Av asppointment, however, 
then general business of the profession, as ptac-|which it is more than probable he could 
tof tised in thia country, are compelled to de-| not have obtained even with the assistan e 
ihe vote four or five of the best yeara of their} of your powerful influence, had he not also 
f this lives to the mevial drudgeries of an absurd been competent to produce before his elec- 
a for eppreaticeship, of which, im point of sub- tors, the aplendid tokens, the golden repre- 
eotwal mantis) professional instruction, all the be- | sentatives, of his labours and his triemphs, 
ie nefit. may be obtained by more judicious | whilst a stadent in this University. 
sn the means iu @ fourtls part of the time, Your professors of the medical schoot have 
Aaa This is an evil, Sit, which can only be | further to report that several of theirdeparted 
ites remedied by the interposition of the legis- | pupils have entered into his Majeaty's pub- 
lature; and it is one of so great a magni-| lic services in the capacity of assistant sur- 
dt poe tude, and one now so well understoud, and | geous. Others have gone into divers fo-~ 
As wal 10 seriously deplored by the more intelligent | Teign countries in pursuit of such appeint- 
Oe part of the profession, as to give us good | ments, vod such services, as might be there 
ition of ground te hope that it cannot much lenger | presented to their eceeptance. 
Seiati remain uaredressed. ‘There is yet a remaining class who are 
rn se” «Nearlyjailied to this latter evil, Sir, are | still amongst us, but who are ready aod 
are #ill.some others, which contribute in no| eager to quit their native shores, and so to 
quenlY —f wivial degree to aggravate the early dis- | follow the example of their enterprising pre- 
Re , | etrantages of the cles of medical stu- | desessors. 
B dents to whom these remarks ere intend-| In this part of their report, Sir, your medical 
ag ¢d principally to apply—vis. the occasional | professors have to acknowledge with many 
ah incompeteney, and the more frequent dis-| thanks the presentation to an assistént-sur- 
frien || inctination of their first professional pre. | geoucy in the service of the Hon. the East 
jertmen ceptots, their legal masters, to teach them | India Company, placed at the disposal of 
ent pre- the simplest elements of medical education. | the Council by the Rt. Hon, Charles Wynney 
apeer But to return to the more immediate ob- | subject however to the obligation of confer- 
he jeets of the present report, your medical | ring it upon the most talented and most suc~ 
le professors, Sir, have to request your kiad| cessful studeat of his year, who might 
edute!%, Bi tttention (which however they do with choose to become a candidate for the nomi- 
mnonly auch diffidence) to a brief enumeration of | nation. 
~— the serviees which this infont inetitution is | ‘This eppointment, Sir, bas been awards’ 
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ed to Mr, John Evans, one of the pre- 
sent senior students of the University, with- 
out competition ;—not without competition, 
it should be observed, because the prize was 
deemed of little value (for it would have 
heen joyfully accepted by many of our stu- 
dents), but because, among these no other 
gentleman could muster sufficient courage 
to come to the arena of a severe public ex- 
amination before the whole body of their 
professors in competition with Mr. Evans, 

But, for thisreason, was Mr. Evans excused 
the required test of qualification? No, Sir, 
on the contrary, he was examined ‘by all 
and every one of his professors with as 
much conscientious fidelity to the con- 
ditions imposed upon them by the liberal 
donor, as if there had been any greater 
number whatever of rival candidates, There 
never probably was a viva voce examination 
of greater severity, nor did ever a candidate 
acquit himself with more perfect satisfaction 
to his examiners, or more distinguished 
honour to himself. 

Mr, Chairman ;—In the order of subjects 
upon which it isthe duty of your medical 
professors further to inform you, are certain 
changes which, by death and resignations, 
have taken place in their own body since 
the commencement of the present year’s 
labours. 

. Mr. Bell’s retirement from the chair of 
physiology, the duties of which he had 
performed highly to the satisfaction of his 
numerous auditory, occurred at an early 
period of the session, and was the cause at 
the time of much embarrassment and inter- 
ruption to the business of that class. Its 
duties, however, efter a short interval, were 
confided by the Council to the temporary 
charge of D1. Southwood Smith—a gentle- 
man (and this is all that can be stated of 
him in his presence) who has devoted some 

of close and unremitting attention to 
the study of physiology. The chair of sur- 
gery, which also. bad been occupied by Mr. 
Bell, was given, in addition to hi¢ previous 
trust, to Mr, Pattison, the professor of de- 
scriptive anatomy. 

At a.more advanced period of the session, 
your professors of the medical school were 
informed of another important resignation— 
that of their amiable and accomplished col- 
league Dr. Conolly, the professor of the 
thisory and practice of medicine, This re- 
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signation, it should be observed; was . dic- 
tated solely by considerations of @ private 
nature, Dr. Conolly having retired from his 
public duties at this place amid the sin- 
cerest regrets of his numerous friends, and 
the strongest expressions of approbation and 
admiration on the part of his pupils, 

This chair has been already filled by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Elliotson, and your medi- 
cal professors beg to avail themselves of this 
occasion to express, in unison with the uni- 
versal public voice, their unqualified and 
unanimous approbation of the appointment 
of a gentleman so well qualified to susteio 
the duties of that important chair—a gen- 
tleman who has not exhausted the ener- 
gies of a comparatively youthful period of 
his natural life, and is yet possessed of very 
extensive experience in the business of 
teaching. Moreover, Dr. Elliotson is well 
known to the profession as one of the most 
distinguished practical physicians of the 
present day in this metropolis. 

There still remains to report to you, Sir, 
another lamented instance of diminution in 
the number of your medical professors, by 
the premature death of Mr. Bennett, your 
late respected and popular professor of ge- 
neral anatomy. While, however, deploring 
the loss of this talented teacher, now, no 
more, your professors have to perform an 
act of justice to another talented teacher 
still living, and now present, by stating, that 
the duties attached to the chair of general 
anatomy, were performed during the latter 
part of the session by Mr. Richard Quain, 
with a zeal and success which have secured 
to him the respect of the pupils, and de- 
served the sincerest thanks of your profes- 
sors. 

What changes or new arrangements, or 
even new appointments, may become ex- 
pedient in consequence of the death of Mr. 
Bennett, you are aware, Sir, thet, by the 
constitution of the University, it is not left 
to your medical professors to indicate ; and 
they therefore most cheerfully content them- 
selves with expressing their fullest conf- 
dence, tliat the Council will take the same 
Nwise precautions, and show the same im- 
partial and unbjassable judgment, in their 
future arrangements, as have distinguished 
their late proceedings in the election of Dr. 
Elliotsen. 

In conclusion of an address, Sir, which 















































sanction to their labours. 


-that Sir James Scaruert, in the course of 


"King’s Bench, calling upon Tuomas Wax 
Lay, Tuomas Kino, Gronoe Danny Der- 
ort, and Gsornce Wacken, to show cause 


.geons, on the idcth of Febraary, and the 8th 
.of March, last. In covsequence of an appli- 
-Cation made to the court.on behalf of the 
~defendant. Mr. Waxxey, the rule was: en- 
‘larged to the present term, and it came on 
for argament.on Taesday last, when the de- 


-Mr, Campssti and Mr, Ketry for Mr. 





submitting to the most liberal and earliest 

possible consideration of the Council, two 

important measures to be yet undertaken in 

‘favour of this infant institution, in order to 
enable it to extend, and eventually to con- 

summate, its claims upon public approbation 

and support, viz,, the erection of a general 

hospital in the neighbourhood of its locality, 

and the completion of its own moral archi- 

tecture, by obtaining for its professors their 

‘undeniably rightful privileges of conferring 
‘on’ their most competent and deserving stu- 
“dents, the academical distinctions usually 
conferred in similer places of education. 

In regard, Sir, to the former object, there 

is little doubt that the wants of a rapidly-in- 
creasing population in this district will be- 

‘come a means of speedily effecting it ; and 
as to the latter; your professors feel them- 
selves entitled to hope, especially when ad- 
dressing a most influential officer of the go- 
vernment, that they will not much longer 
have to regret the absence of so important a 
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Tue readers of this Journal will remember 


last term, moved for a rule in the Court of 


why & criminel information should not be 
filed against them for certain misdemeanors 
alleged to have been committed by them in 
the theatre of the Royal College of Sur- 


fendants appeared by the following counsel : 


THE COUNCIL. OF THE COLLEGE v, THE MEMBERS. 


-has already occupied too mach of your 
time, your professors have the honour of 
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Waxtey, Mr. Austen for Mr. Kino, 
Mr. Puatr for Mr. Denmorr, and Mr. 
Bonin and Mr, Sauwpers for Mr. Wat- 
ker, There appeared for the College, in 
support of the rule, the Arronney- 
Genenat, Sir James Scantert, Mr. F, 
Potrocx, and Mr. Fotterr, making alto- 
gether ten counsel employed in the cause, 
who, with the special pleaders and attor- 
neys, constituted a most formidable legal 
phalanx. In justice we are bound to de- 
clare, that the question was most ably dis- 
cussed on both sides, the counsel having 
exerted themselves with very great ability. 
Two circumstances, however, were remark- 
able; Sir Tuomas Denman was fretful and 
snappish, and Sir James Scanterr, ‘‘ cre- 
dat Judeus,” uttered not one word against 
the press! indeed, the learned gentleman 
conducted himself with extreme propriety, 
and although debating a question cf alleged 
libel, he neither roared vor foamed in de- 
nouncing the press. Nay, more ; the learned 
barrister protested that he would not resort 
to “* personalities,” After these evidences 
of extreme moderation displayed by Sir 
James Scarvett, it is to be hoped that the 
cruel practice of depriving hyenas of their 
sight, in order to tame them, will be hence- 
forth discontinued. : 
Compelled by the etiquette of the court 
to appear the advocate of parties whose 
monopolizing, tyrannical, and narrow-mind- 
ed principles he must have heartily de- 
spised,.Sir Tuomas Denman showed, by 
his extreme petulance, that the feelings of 
the man of honour were not, without a 
powerful struggle, merged in the profes- 
sional duties of the advocate, Sir Tuomas 
Denman is a reformer, he is the Attorney- 
General whom the reorte would elect, had 
they the power to make the appointment ; 
the honourable and learned gentleman is a 
hater of monopolies and modopolists ; and— 
ye powers !—it is no wonder that he appear- 
ed as though almost choked, when he spoke, 
on one or two vecasions, of the ‘‘ respecta- 
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bility,” atid of the * honourable. conduct” 
-of the Lincoln's Inn Field’s junto. 

In stating generally that the Counsel all 
discharged their duties with zeal and ability, 
Mr. Waxtey feels himself called upon thus 
publicly to return his thanks to Mr. Camp- 
sets and Mr. Kexxy, for their great and 
judicious exertions on his behalf, and for 
the zealous and exeeedingly skilful manner 
in which they proved, to the satisfaction, 
we believe, of all present, with the excep- 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 

hospital thisdoings. But they will be dis- 
appointed ; their appetite for revenge will 
not be gratified; their machinations are as 
weak and impotent, as they are malignaut 
and contemptible, If they had not feared 
the soundness of their cause, why did they 
apply fora ‘“ criminal information ”’ instead 
of proceeding by indictment before a grand 
jury? From this circumstance it is clear 
enough that they did not expect that their 
bill could be sustained even upon an er- 


tion of the learned judges, that the Rule, | parte statement. Knowing the facility with 


upon every principle of equity and justice, 
ought not to be made absolute. 

The argumeuts against filing the ‘* Infor- 
mation” were commenced on Tuesday after- 
noon, and were not concluded until about 
five o’clock, at which hour Lord Tznrer- 
psx intimated that it would be more conve- 
-nient to hear the Arronnzy Gewenat, and 
the other counsel, in reply, on the following 
day, when, after lengthened addresses in 
support of the fale, the judges ‘‘ were of 
opinion that it should be made absolute 
against Tuomas Wagtey end Twomas Kino, 
but that it should be discharged on the pert 
of Gronce Watxer and Gronce Danny 
Denmorr, on the ground that they were not 
present at the meeting on the 14th of Feb- 


ruary.” 

Here, then, we are fixed with criminal 
information over our heads, because, on the 
14th of February,and the 8th of Mareb, last, 
we humbly endeavoured to render a service 
to the surgeons of the British Navy. Bat 
do We complaia of this result? Not at all, 
Are we intimidated by such a proceeding ? 
Not in the least. Bat while we submissively 
bow to the decrees of the law, we bid de- 
fiance to the threats and tyrannical designs 
of the “ dark-minded, despicable, oligarchy” 
of Lincoln's Inn Fields, The malus animus 
by which this body is actuated, is no longer 
@ problematical question ; they wish to pu- 
nish the Editor of this Journal, to plunge 
him into perpetual ruin, because he has 
dared tw expose their corporate and their 


which “ criminal informations” have un- 


fortunately been filed of late years, the junto 


hoped to be secure in taking the first step 
of their iniquitous proceeding, and to terrify 
by the high-sounding importance of its title. 
Two trifling circumstances, however, they 
may have forgotten ;—first, that the ques- 
tion must be submitted to a jury of English- 
men before they can obtain the full measure 
of their vengeance ; and, secondly, that as 
the Kino is the prosecutor, the defendants 
may call the members of the hopeful Coun- 
cil as witnesses. Entertain we, then, any 
apprehension as to the result of this prose- 
cution? None whatever; for there cannot 
be found twelve honest men who will apply 
the word “ guilty” to any conduct of which 
we have been the authors in the theatre of 
the College of Surgeons, Further, we be- 
lieve that when the facts shall be fully be- 
fore the Court, Lord Tenrzrpew himself 
will be convinced of the propriety of an ac- 
quittal. These facts, for the grester part, 
shall be extorted from the “ self-elected” 
themselves ; they shall be made to detail 
the dark history of their own misdeeds, and 
we hope to take a personal share in grinding 
them into an acknowledgment of the truth. 
It will be a trial of vast public importance, 
for it must determine the rights of an im- 
mense number of the members of nearly 
the whole of our corporations." Rights!” 
The members of the College of Surgeons 
have no corporate rights, and when Lord 
TenTerpEn stated that they were not ea- 
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tithed to use the theatre except for “‘ cor- 


porate purposes,” it is to be regretted 
that his Lordship did not explain what 


he meant by the words “ corporate pur- 
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my opinion that the proceedings were 
illegal and irregular, it is probable they will 
not be repeated.”” The Arrornngy-Guwenar 
and Sir James Scantett immediately re- 


poses,” The members of the College of| marked, that ‘ from the spirit in which the 


Surgeons have only spoken four times in 
their own theatre, and now a criminal infor- 
mation hangs over the heads of two of them 
in consequence, it is alleged, of their having 
been guilty of a misdemeanor in so doing. 
Lord Tentenven appears to be so far ac- 
quainted with the government of the Col- 
lege, as to be aware that any proceeding 
regarding the honour and respectability of 
the profession was not likely to be consider- 
ed a “corporate purpose” by the Council, 
and hence that it came not within the rule 
which the Council had laid down for their 
adoption ia the government of the College. 
But let the self-elected tremble! His Lord- 
ship bas ot said that the members have no 
right to meet and speak in the theatre con- 
cerning the management of the College— 
concerning the application, or rather the 
mis-applicetion of the FUNDS—concerniog 
the tendency of the monopolizing“ by-laws,” 
—no; his Lordship has not said that it is 
illegal to do ééis ; but that it wes “ illegal” 
and “ jrregular” to discuss a question relat- 
ing to the welfareof the navy surgeons. We 
take, however, the liberty to observe here 
that his Lordship has not shown that this 
ought uot to be a “‘ corporate parpose,”’ or 
that it might not be one; and further, that 
what his Lordship has seid, or what his 
Lordship may say, is not necessarily the 
law of the Jand; neither is it certain that it 
will be received: as law by the jury at the 
forthcoming trial. On hearing it intimated 
by the counsel for one of the defendants 
that the offence would not have been com- 
mitted had the remotest idea been enter- 
tained that the discussion was contrary to 
law, his Lordship with great good feeling 
immediately inquired if the abject of the 
«pplication were not attained; “ for,” said 
his Lordship, ‘‘ now that I have given it as 


whole of the measures hed been conducted, 
they feared otherwise.” ; 
Mr. Campsetc, ‘“ Mr, Waxxey is bere 
in court, and he authorises me to say, that 
since he now knows the opinion of the Court 
on the law of the case, he certeinly would 
abstain from persisting in opposition to that 
opinion.” 
The Arrornvey-Gewzrat. ‘ I cannot 
now stop here, Mr. Waxtey has rendered 
himself liable to be punished as a rioter, a 
libelier, and @ conspirator.” 
Mr. Camrsext, rising with/great warmth, 
“ Then I will make no concession whatever 
not one, I am perfectly ready to leave 
Mr. Wax.ey’s case to the decision of your 
Lordships, and I am equally ready to take 
it before a jury of Englishmen.” 
Influenced by the opinion of Lord Tzn- 
reRvEN, the defendants distinetly promised 
that they would not again introduce any 
** unlawful or irregular” discussion—in fact 
no discussion that was not immedietely con- 
nected with the government or business of 
the corporation. Here, then, if the junto 
had moved the Court only with a view to 
prevent a recurrence of what they professed 
to consider irrelevant debates, they had 
completely succeeded; but their motives 
were far otherwise, and they now avowedly 


stand forward as being desirous of inflicting 


upon the defendants fine and imprisonment, 


because they endeavour to rescue naval sur- 
geons from the painful consequenees of un- 
merited disgrace, 


If it had been the object of the Council 


to try the question of right merely, they 
would have waited for the issue of the ac- 
tion which we have instituted against Lep- 
Bitter; but they have evidently endea- 
voured to defeat the legitimate object of 
thet suit in the Common Pleas, by procuring 
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a rule for s criminal information in the 
Court of King’s Bench. They calculated, 
und not without some show of sagacity, that 
if Lord Tenreapen granted the rule, his 
Lordship would show, by implication at 
least, the whole of the proceedings in the 
College to be illegal, and this, no doubt, it 
was shrewdly thought by the legal advisers 
of the Council, would not be without its in- 
fluence upon the mind of the judge in the | 
Common Pleas, when trying the action 
against Lepvrrren. In truth, we hesitate 
not to express our conviction that the ap- 
plication for leave to file a criminal informa- 
tion, besides being bottomed in feelings of 
deep-reoted revenge, was gladly resorted to 
in the hope that by o side wind it might 
knock down the action against Lepsitrer ; 
and in our opinion the junto have, in this 
tespect, completely succeeded in their ob- 
ject, for we doubt not, after what has fallen 
from Lord Tentenpen, that the judges of 
the Common Pleas would hold the officers 
innocent in the eye of the law, had they 
broken the heads of half the members as- 
sembled on the 8th of March, Under 
these circumstances it is our conviction that 
the suit ought to be discontinued,.as there 
is little chance of its being prosecuted with 
the least advantege, and because there can- 
not be a doubt that the judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas, in laying down the law regard- 
ing the question of right, would adopt, 
in the most enlarged sense, the opi- 
nion of Lord Chief Justice Tenrznven. 
Again, the question of right will be far 
more fully argued at the trial under the 
*‘ criminal information,” than it could be 
in a common action of assault instituted 
against a police-officer, a verdict against 
whom might pass, under a mixed impression 
that the officer himself had used unneces- 
aary force, and that the Council acted ra- 
ther precipitately, than unlawfully,in making 








SUBTLE MALICE OF THE COUNCIL, 











gree assist us in determining what are and 
what are not the rights of the members, 
although it might in some measure define 
what are the legal powers of the Council. 
If our legal advisers concur in the opinions 
which we have here expressed, the action 
against Ledbitter shall immediately be 
withdrawn ; if, however, they entertain a 
different opinion, or even express a doubt 
on the subject, we shall persevere ; for by 
the advice of counsel the action was insti- 
tuted for that most infamous assault, and 
without the advice of counsel it shall not 
be discontinued, whatever may be our own 
impressions as to’ the impolicy of protract- 
ing such a contest. The Judges all lean on 
the side of * constituted authorities,”’ and 
the language of Lord Tenrrrpen tends to 
justify the really disgraceful proceedings of 
the Council, His Lordship, however, is 
not in possession of one half of the case. 
He shal! learn what remains chiefly from the 
lips of the Council themselves. 

If the members of the College are to be 
visited with “ criminal informations,” fined, 
and imprisoned, merely because they have 
endeavoured to render an essential service 
to their brother members, what puvishment 
ought the.e not to be inflicted upon the 
Council for having, during a series of years, 
set a cruel system of extortion in operation 
against medical students, and for having 
passed by-laws to deprive provincial hospi- 
tal-surgeons of all the rights and privileges 
which, as members of the College, they 
ought to enjoy? In the face of the “ crimi- 
nal information” which is filed against us, 
we here fearlessly allege, that there is not 
to be found in the city of London, any 
trading corporation which has been go- 
verned by more corrupt, selfish, and nar- 
row-minded principles than this College. 
Their avarice has,:indeed, obtained such 
mastery over them, that their by-laws have 
indicated @ total insensibility to public opi- 





use of such means to effect the ejection of 
the obnoxious members, A verdict of this 
description would not in the slightest de- 








nion,—an entire callousness to every sense 
of shame, They have adopted for their 
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OPENING OF KING 


motto, ‘ plunder— tyranny— nepotism,” 
and right well have they acted up to its 
spirit. Can such men go into court with 
clean hands? And if they cannot, how dare 
they attempt to defile character by pointing 
to a few, almost imperceptible, specks upon 
their opponent, when all their own features 
are of Ethiopian bleckness! The impu- 
dence, the unblushing impudence of these 
despicable monopolists, is not less astonish- 
ing than the mild and geutlemanly bearing * 
of Sir Jamzs Scanuerr. 
Year after year, session after session, 
have we compelled these mercenary men to 
amend, alter, or abandon by-laws for the 
regulation of medical students, which were 
passed apparently with no other motive than 
to fabricate for themselves the most tortur- 
ing instruments of hard-hearted extortion. 
As hospital-surgeons and lecturers they re- 
fused to receive any certificates of attend- 
ance on lectures, except such as were grant- 
ed by themselves or their friends ; they re- 
fused to receive certificates of attendance 
upon the practice of country hospitals un- 
less of four years’ duration, although at the 
same time they were guilty of the shameful 
partiality of recognising the certificates of 
only one year’s attendance, signed by them- 
selves and their friends attached to the hos- 
pitals of Lonpon ; and, morever, they re- 
quired students to produce certificates of 
attendance on three courses of dissections, 
although they well knew that there was uot 
a subject to dissect. 

Their measures have all been of the same 
monopolizing character; but we shall not 
now disgust the reader by enumerating the 
long catalogue of their enormities. Utterly 
regardless of the interests of » and 
the welfare of the profession, they have la- 
boured merely with a view to their own ag- 
grandizement, and the support of their re- 
lations and friends in the great medical in- 
stitutions of the metropolis, 








* By the way, Sir James Scarlett in almost every 
The lat contrives to find a “ negative-pregnant.’’ 
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CHARLES'S COFFIN. 


Ta this a body, then, to file a criminal in- 
formation against its own members for an 
alleged misdemeanor, when there is no 
other foundation for the charge than a legal 
technicality? For we must infer, from 
Lord Tenrenpven’s own language, that had 
the discussion been quietly couducted, and 
had it related to a “ corporate purpose,” 
there would have been nothing illegal in it. 
The Council seeing the predicament in which 
they are placed by their baneful measures, 
and feeling that they have forfeited the 
support of the whole profession, are now at- 
tempting to divert attention from their own 
misdeeds, by imputing blame to others. 
This is the common mancuvre of shallow 
tricksters, and we tell them—boldly tell 
them—that it shall fail on this occasion. 
Let them go on with their “ criminal pro- 
secution.” We both despise their motives, 
aud defy their malice. A jury of our coun- 
trymen shall decide between us, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT APPEARED ON 
OPENING THE COFFIN 
or 
KING CHARLES THE FIRST, 
IN THE VAULT OF KING HENRY VIII, IN 
ST, GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, 
On the 1st of April, 1813." 


By Sir Henry Harrorv, Bart., M.D., 
G.C.H. Pres. of the Coll, of Phys. 


(With a faithful representation of the countenance 
of the King at that time.) 





Ir is stated by Lord Clarendon, in his 
History of the Rebellion, that the body of 
King Charles I, though known to be ia- 
terred in St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor, 
could not be found, when searched for there, 
some years afterwards,t It seems, by the 





* Extracted from Sir H. Halford’s “ Essays and 
Orations ” just published. 

+ “ The eonfusion they had at that time observed 
to be in that church, and the small alteratious which 
were begun to be made towards decency, so totally 
perplexed their memories, that they could not sa- 
tisfy themselves in what place or part of the charch 
the royal body was interred; yet where any con- 
upon this or that place, they caused the 
round to be opened at a good distance, and, u 


is seliou well introduced—it is too nbdo- pao 9 inquiries, found no cause to believe that they 





minal, 
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historian’s account, to have been the wish 
and the intention of King Charles II, after 
his restoration, to take up his father's corpse, 
and to reinter it in Westminster Abbey, 
with those royal honours which had been 
denied it under the government of the re- 
cides, The most careful search was made 
the body by several people, amongst 
whom were some of those noble persons, 
whose faithful attachment bad led them to 
pay their last tribute of respect to their an- 
fortunate master, by attending him to the 
grave. Yet such had been the injury done 
to the chapel, such were the mutilations it 
had undergone, during the period of the 
usurpation, that no marks were left, by 
which the exact place of burial of the king 
could be ascertained.* 

There is some difficulty in reconciling 
this account with the information which has 
reached us, since the death of Lord Claren- 
don, particularly with that of Mr. Ashmole, 
and more especially with that most interest- 
ing narrative of Mr, Herbert, given in the 
* Athenz Oxonienses.” Mr. Herbert had 
been a groom of the bed-chamber, and a 
faithful companion of the king in all circum- 
stances, from the. time he left the Isle of 
Wight, until his death—was employed to 
convey his hody to Windsor, and to fx.upon 
@ proper place for his interment there, and 
was an eye-witness to that interment, in the 
vault of King Henry VIII. 

Were it allowable to hazard a conjecture, 
after Lord Clarendon’s deprecation of al! con- 
jectures on the subject, one might suppose, 
that it was deemed imprudent by the minia- 
ters of King Charles II, that his majesty 
should indulge his. pious inclination to re- 
inter his father, at a period when those ill- 
judged effusions of loyalty, which had been 
manifested by taking out of their graves and 
hanging up the bodies of some of the most 
active members of the court, which had con- 
demnéd and executed the king, might, in 
the event of another triuniph of the repub- 
livans, have subjected the body of the mon- 
arch to similar indignity. But the fact is, 
King Charles I. was buried inv the vault of 
King Henry VIII,t situated precisely 





were near the place; and, upon their giving this 
account to the King, the thought of that remove was 
laid aside; and the reason communicated to very 
Ww, for the better discuuntenaneing farther en- 
ry 


fe 

Clarendon. 
Tone alluding to the doubt which was enter- 
tained in his day as to the place of the king’s inter- 


invekes M 
Piatto Charles's tomb for ever known, 
(Obseure the place and univscribed the stone). ” 


Windsor Forest, v. 319. 
+ “ Thea they went into the church to make 
of a place for burial. But wheo they en- 
tered inte it, which they had been so well aequaint- 
7 altered and transformed 





where Mr. Herbert has described it ; *and 
an accident has served to elucidate a point 
in history, which the great authority of 
Lord Clarendon had involved in some ob- 
security. 

On completing the mausoleum, which 
his present Majesty has built in the tomb- 
house, as it is cal it was nece to 
form a passage to it from under the ehoit of 
St. George’s Chapel. In constructing this 
passage, at aperture was made accidentally 
in one of the walls of the vault of King 
Henry VIII, through which the workmen 
were enabled to see, not only the two coffins, 
which were supposed to contain the bodies 
of King Henry VIII and Queen Jane Sey- 
mour, but a third also, covered with a black 
vélvet pall, which, from Mr. Herbert’s nar- 
rative, might fairly be presumed to hold the 
remains ot King Charles I. 

Un representing the circumstance to the 
Prince Regent, his Royal Highness per- 
ceived at once, that a doubtful point in bis- 
tory might be cleared up by opening this 
vault, and accordingly his Royal Highness 
ordered an examination to be made on the 
first convenient opportunity. This was done 
on the first of April 1813, the day after the 
funeral of the Duchess of Brunswick, in the 
presence of his Royal Highness himself, 
who guaranteed thereby the most respectful 
care and attention to the remains of the 
dead, during the inquiry. His Royal High- 
ness was accompanied by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland, Count Mun- 
ster, the Dean of Windsor; Benjamin 
Charles Stevenson, Esq., and Sir Henry 
Halford. 

The vault is covered by an arch, half a 
brick in thickness, is seven feet two inches 
in width, nine feet six inches in length, and 
four feet ten inches in height, and is si- 
tuated in the centré of the choir, opposite 
the eleventh knight's stall, on the sove- 
reign’s side. ; 

On removing the pall, a plain leaden 
coffin, with ho appearance of ever having 





whole, that they knew not where they were ; nor 
was there one old officer that had belonged to it, or 
knew where wur princes bad used to interred, 
At last, there was a fellow of the town who ander- 
took to tell them the place where, he said, ‘ there 

as a vault, in which King Bory Vill and Queen 
} sah Seymour were interred.’ As near that place 
as could conveniently be, they caused the grave to 
be made. There the King’s body was laid, withoot 
any words, or ether ceremonies, than the tears and 
sighs of the few beholders. Upon the coffin was 4 
plate of silver fixetl, with these words only, ‘ King 
Charles, 1648.’ When the coffin was put in, the 
bleck velvet pall that had covered it was thrown 
over it, and then the earth thrown in; which the 

overnor st to see perfectly done, and then touk 
the keys of the church.”—Clarendon, 

* Mr. Herbert, whose account furnished the clue 
to our inquiry, retired immediately after his Ma- 
jesty’s death into Yorkshire, and lived to the begin- 


in| ning of the next century. His were not 


till some time after his 











OPENING OF KING CHARLES’S COFFIN. a 


been inclosed in wood, and bearing ao in- 
i ** King Charles, 1648,” in large 
ible characters, on @ scroll of lead en- 
circling it, immediately presented itself to 
view. A square opening was then made in 
the upper part of the lid, of such dimensions 
as to admit e clear insight into its contents, 
These were, an internal wooden coffin, very 
much decayed, and the body carefully wrap- 
ped up in cere-cloth, into the folds of which 
@ quantity of unctuous or greasy matter, 
i with resin, as it seemed, bad been 
melted, so as to exclude, as effectually as 
possible, the external air. The coffin was 
completely full; and from the tenacity of 
the cere-cloth, great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in detaching it esmedsiy from the 
parts which it enveloped. Wherever the 
unctuous matter had insinuated itself, the 
separation of the cere-cloth was easy ; and 
when it came off, a correct impression of 
the features to which it had been applied, 
was observed in the unctuous substance. 
At length the whole face was disengaged 
from its covering. The complexion of the 
skin of it was dark and discoloured, ‘I'he 
forehead and temples had lost little or no- 
thing of their muscular substance ; the car- 
tilage of the nose was gone; but the left 
eye, in the first moment of exposure, was 
open and full, though it vanished almost 
immediately ; and the pointed beard, so 
characteristic of the period of the reign of 
King Charles, was perfect.. The shape of 
the face was @ long ovel; many of the 
teeth remained; and the left ear, in conse- 
quence of the interposition of the unctuous 
matter between it and the cere-cloth, was 
found entire. 


It was difficult at this moment to with- 
hold a declaration, that, notwithstanding its 
disfigurement, the countenance did bear a 
strong resemblance to the coins, the busts, 
and especially to the pictures of Kin 
Charles I, by Vandyke, by which it had 
been made familiar to us. It is true, that 
the minds of the speciators of this interest- 
ing sight were well prepared to receive this 
i ion ; but it is also certain, that such 
a feeility of belief had been occasioned by 
the simplicity and truth of Mr. Herbert's 
narrative, every part of which had been 
confirmed by the investigation, so far as it 


had advanced ; and it will not be denied i 


that the shape of the face, the forehead, au 
eye, aud the beard, are the most important 
features by which resemblance is deter- 


When the head had been entirely disen- 
gaged from the attechments which confined 
it, it was found to be loose, and, without 
any difficulty, was taken up and held to 
view. It was quite wet, and gave a 


which touched it.* -The back part of the 
scalp was entirely perfect, and had a re- 
markably fresh appearance ; the pores of the 
skin being more distinct, as they usually are 
when soaked in moisture; and the tendons 
and ligaments of the neck were of consider- 
able substance and firmness. ‘The bair was 
thick at the.back part of the head, and, in 
appearance, nearly black. A portion of it, 
which has since been cleaned and dried, is 
of a beautiful dark-brown colour. That of 
the beard was a redder brown, On the 
back part of the head it was more than an 
inch in length, and had probably been cut 
so short for the convenience of = execu- 
tioner, or perhi by the piet friends 
soon after dosti i ies oo fuppish memo- 
rials of the unhappy king. 





On holding up the head to examine the 
place of separation from the body, the 
muscles of the neck had evidently retracted 
“® Thave not asserted this liquid to be blood, be- 
eause I had notan rtanity of being sure that it 
was so, and I wished to record facts only, and not 
inions ; I believe it, however, to have been 
blood, in which the head rested. it gave to writing 
pegs, cod to a white handkerchief, such a colour 
which has been kept for a length of time 
— leaves behind it. Nobody present had a 
its being blood; and it Mr. 


inmediatel ble, 
therefore, that the large -vessels continued to 
empty themselves for some time afterwards. [ am 
aware, some of the softer parts of the human 
body, and particularly the brain, u , in the 
course of time, a decomposition, and will melt. A 
fiquid, therefore, might be after long inter- 








greenish-red tinge to paper and to linen, 


are a in any other of the coffin, 
as oo teaid ane, cncepting af the back part of 
bead and neck. : 
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themselves considerably ; and the fourth 
cervical vertebra was found to be cut through 
its substance transversely, leaving the sur- 
faces of the divided portions perfectt 
smooth and even, an appearance whi 
could have been prod only by a heavy 
blow,® inflicted with a very sharp instru- 
ment, and which furnished the last proof 
wanting to identify King Charles the First. 
After this examination of the head, which 
served every purpose in view, and without 
examining the body below the neck, it was 
immediately restored to its situation, the 
coffin was soldered up again, and the vault 


‘ Neither of the other coffins bad any in- 
scription upon them. ‘he larger one, sup- 
posed on good grounds to contain the re- 
mains of King Henry VIII, measured six 
feet ten inches in length, and had beeu en- 
closed in an elm one of two inches in thick- 
ness ; but this was decayed, and lay in small 
fragments near it. The leaden coffin ap- 
peared to have been beaten in by violence 
about the middle, and a considerable open- 
ing in that part of it exposed a mereskeleton 
of the king. Some beard remained upon 
the chin, but there was nothing to discrimi- 
nate the personage contained in it. 

The smaller coffin, understood to be that 
of Queen Jane Seymour, was not touched ; 
mere curiosity not being considered, by the 
Prince Regent, as a sufficient motive for 
disturbing these remains. 

On examining the vault with some atten- 
tion, it was found that the wall at the west 
end had, at some period or other, been partly 
pulled down and repaired again, not by re- 
gular masonry, but by fragments of stones 
and bricks put rudely and hastily together 
without cement. 

From Lord Clarendon’s t, as well 
as from Mr. Herbert's narrative of the inter- 
ment of. King Charles, it is to be. inferred 
that the ceremony was a very hasty one, 
performed in the presence of the Governor, 
who had refused to allow the service accord- 
ing tothe Book of Common Prayer to be 
used on the occasion;t+ and had, probably, 








* “The fatal stroke was given by a disguised 
."— Herbert. 

+ “It was committed to four of those servants 
who had been by them appointed to wait upon him 
during his imprisonment, that they should convey 
the body to Windsor, which they did. And it was, 
that night, placed in that chamber which had 
usually been his bed-chamber; the next morning it 
was carried into the great hali, where it remained 
till the lords came, who arrived there in the after. 
noon, and immediately went to Colonel Whitchcot, 
the govervor of the castle, and showed the order 
aes from the Parliamert to be present at the 

which he admitted ; but when they desired 
that his Majesty might be buried according to the 





scarcely admitted the time 
decent it of the body. 
likely, therefore, that the coffin of King 


Henry VIII had been injured by a precipi-' 


tate introduction of the coffin of King 
Charles; and that the governor was ‘not 
under the influence of feelings, in those 
times, which geve him any concern about 
royal remaius, or the vault which contained 
them 


It may be right to add, that a very small 
mahogany ecoffiu, covered with crimson vel- 
vet, containing the body of an intaat, had 
been laid upon the pall which covered King 
Charles, is is known to have been a 
still-born child of the Princess George of 
Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne. 





MR. J. H. GREEN’S PAMPHLET. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sin,—In compliance with those feelings 
of regard for the prosperity of general prac- 
titioners, which you have kindly permitted 
me to express on more than one occasion 
through the medium of your journal, I con- 
sider it my duty to direct the attention of 
yourself and my professional brethren to a 
pamphlet which, under the title of ** Dis- 
tinction without Separation,” has recently 
been presented to the public from the pen 
of Mr. Green, of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

It is difficult to form a clear opinion of 
the author’s state of mind on the subject, 
to advocate which he has, from a sense of 
duty, “ unwillingly relinquished pursuits 





Book was ey down, and he would not suffer it tobe 
used in that garrison where he commanded ;’ nor 
could all the reasons, Saye and entreaties, 
prevail with him to suffer it.”—Clarendon. 

“The King’s body was then brought from his 
bed-chamber down into St. George’s Hall, whence, 
after a little stay, it was with a slow and solemn 
pace (much sorrow in most faces being then dis- 
cernible) carried by gentlemen of quality in mourn- 
ing. The noblemen in mourning also up the 

1; and the governor, with several gentlemen, 
officers, and attendants, cameafter. It was then 
observed, that at such time as the King’s body was 
brought os from — pee od — Le sky was 
serene ai ; * a t to snow, 
and the snow fell so fast, that by that time the 
corpse came to the west ead of the royal chapel, the 
black velvet pall was all white (the colour of in- 
nocency ), being thick covered over with snow. The 
body being by the bearers set down near the place 
of burial, the Bishop of London stood ready, with 
the service-book in his hands, to have performed 
his last duty to the king his master, according to the 
order and form of burial of the dead set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer, which the lords like- 
wise desired ; but it would not be suffered by Colo- 
nei Whitehcot, the governor of the castle, by reason 
of the Directory, to which (said he) he and others 
were to be conformable. Thus went the white hing 
-eighth year of his age, and 
tenth month of his reign.”— 


to his grave, in the 
twenty-second year 
Herbert. 


for a 
It is not un- 
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far more congenial to his taste.” The tone 
of coutumely which pervades the pamphlet 
from beginning to end, is in an especial de- 
gree offensive to the feelings of 
practitioners; it makes their io ual 
character and professional attainments the 
subject of contemptuous observation, and 
instead of being calculated to heal those 
dissensions in the profession which the 
author notices, and professes to lament, 
must tend, by arousing their resentment, 
the more firmly to establish ‘* separation” 
from those who appear little disposed to 
consider them susceptible of such feelings 
of honour as would make them alive to the 
insult offered them. 

Mr. Green’s observations are ae parti- 
cularly flattering to an , and on the 
subject of the eamavd te College of 
Surgeons they are most contradictory ; far 
while he contends ‘‘ that the constitution of 
the College is iv all essential circumstances 
adequate to the purposes for which it was 
intended,” he offers a new system calculat- 
ed to remove the ‘‘ discontent and dissatis- 
faction’? which ‘‘ he will not attempt to 
conceal,” and which he admits exist to a 
greater extent than the good feelings of re- 
spectable men will allow them to express. 

-I cannot imagine how Mr. Green became 
possessed of the idea, ‘* thut general prac- 
titioners feel themselves, in consequence of 
their ineligibility to places of intivence, and 
from having no voice in the affairs of the 
College, under a perpetual bar of humiliat- 
ing disparity,” a ang indeed, it be an 
effort of that *‘ serene enthusiasm” to which 
he attributes the advance of surgery. In 
the present state of the profession, the ge- 
neral practitioner has no reason to feel hu- 
miliation, or to consider himself disparaged 
by comparison with the puresurgeon ; a libe- 
ral general education is equally necessary for 
each; their professional education must be 
essentially similar ; it is the same body, the 
structure and function of which they must 
learn, the same principles of pathology they 
must be acquainted with, and the same 
remedial agents they must know the proper- 
ties of. It is manual dexterity only that 
the surgeon finds ample field for the practice 
and experience of, in his connexion with « 
hospital ; still it is by no means obvious 
that this warrants the assumption of that 
degree of superiority which is attached to it. 

Though ‘t is my object and wish to de- 
fend my own grade, rather than indulge in 
invective against the College of Surgeoas, | 
cannot pass without observation the con- 
fident manner in which Mr, Green descants 
oa the benefits conferred by the College in 

romoting an improved system of education. 

ou, Mr. Editor, have had occasion so often 
to enlarge on the close-borough system of 
the College management, that I need not 


advert to the subject further than to remark, 
that the favouritism which for so long a 
period was shown to certain hospital func- 
tionaries, to the exclusion of men of equal 
talent connected with large hospitals in the 
country, instead of tending to diffuse profes- 
sional improvement, was calculated to cramp 
the exertions of thuse who were disposed to - 
confer lasting benefit on the profession. 
Still Mr. Green bas the teme:ity to laud the - 
exertions of the College. Again, how can 
its advocates presume to boast of the inter- - 
est it feels for the welfare of the profession, 
when it so carefully discountenances mid- 
wifery as a reproachful practice, and ex- 
cludes its professors and practitioners from 
all participation in the management of its 
affairs ? fs the treatment of those diseases, 
[ would ask, which result from the grati- 
fication of licentious appetite, and which 
often render their victim loathsome, to be 
accounted honourable practice, whilst 
midwifery, which has for its object the 
relief of that class of maladies which affects 
beings most dear to us by all the ties of na- 
ture and affection, is to be considered taint- 
ed with disgrace? The College, “ in its wis- 
dom and justice,” ordains that it should be 
so; and yet the accoucheur is frequently 
placed in such trying situations as call forth 
an. energy of mind, a fertility of resource, 
manual dexterity, and soundness of judg- 
ment, in a degree equal at least, to that re- 
quire] in the exercise of what is termed 
pure surgery. 

Much has assuredly been done to afford 
practitioners the means of attaining such 
competent knowledge as will enable them 
to follow their pursuits with zral aud suc- 
cess; hut in allowing this favourable state 
of things, I profess that I am perfectly igno- 
rant of any claim the College bas to partici- 
pate in the merit of it. 

It is evident that Mr. Green feels much 
nervous irritability on the subject of general 
practitioners, for he indulges in a perpetual 
seesaw of reproach and commendation ; 
first, he says, that a system of equalisation, 
bringing the higher to the lower, would 
tend to ‘* vulgarise ” the profession; then, 
that general practitioners number amongst 
them ** men most estimable in (alent and 
character ;”’ still they are required, in return 
for this compliment, to admit shat their 
** avocations and pursuits do not exactly fit 
them for the guardians of professional ho- 
nour and the } ters of sci ;” it would 
uot be fair to take advantage of Mr. Green’s 
loose manner of writing, or I might say that 
judging from the past, ** talent and charac- 
ter” have not been considered essential to 
guard “ professional honour,” or promote 
science. 

Of exclusive surgeons, he says, without 
wishing even to instnuuée that they are men 
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* of more integrity or more talent" than 
the general practitioners, he cannot help 
believing that their habits as teachers, as 
surgeons of hospitals, their residence in 
London, and their intercourse with those 
most influential in rank and talent, render it 
more likely thet they should take such 
“* enlarged views’”’ as would tend to “‘tibe+ 
ralise the profession,” and free it from the 
o petty interests of a trade !" 


t, Mr, Editor, I now call your attention | geons 


te an after-statement in Mr, Green’s pam- 
let, which qualifies, in a most important 
, the exception he has above made to 
generel itioners, as constituting — 
tion of the college administration; he 
them to be “* most estimable ” in “ talent !” 
“ integrity”! and ‘ character”!!! These 
secondary good qualities, however, are of 
no avail, for the ssors are not hospital 
s. What then becomes of this objec- 
tion, when Mr. Green himself asserts that 
‘*he does not think the circumstance of 
being a surgeon the best test and 
criterion of an anatomical teacher's capa- 
bility Y’ ‘This opinion at once removes the 
disqualification of the general practitioner, 
for it being admitted that he 


possesses 
talent, integrity, and character, no one will 
deny that bas ample intercourse with 


** the most influential in rank and talent,” 
and for anatomy, the very key-stone of sur- 
gery he may have enough of that, since 

. Green admits it is not the exclusive 
attainment of hospital surgeons. 

If a doubt existed in the minds of those 
who have watched the workings of the Col- 
lege and its supporters, as to the ‘‘ enlarged 
views” of which Mr. Green makes men- 
tion, his scheme for the modification of the 
charter is calculated to set at rest all specu- 
lation on the subject, as nothing can be 
more packed and close than it is. He con- 
fines the government of the College to resi- 
dents in London; he proposes a supreme 
council, consisting of the president and 
twenty members, who are to have the “ en- 
tire management of the affairs of the College 
and the examinations ;"" this Council, as 
heretofore, is to appoint its own members 
from the general council, selecting only 
such as do not ‘ practise midwifery or dis- 
pense medicines ;” the general council is to 
consist of the supreme council and forty 
others, twenty of whom are to be pures, and 
twenty general piactitioners. Now mark 
the high functious of the general council— 
I mean the twenty whohave no chance of be- 
longing to the supreme. They are to choose 
auditors of accounts ; ‘‘ they might suggest 
to the supreme council at their meetings 
any measure for the benefit of the pro- 
fession ;” and, lastly, mighty prerogative ! 
they are to have “ all public acts of the su- 
preme council communicated to them,” It 








is evident from the fact that the sargeons 
nee aera een Parner a 
n aumber only, general practition- 
ers pe sare = ers 1000, that the drift of 
aaakcientitinie de therkeanam the 

liege im the hospital sur- 
 remadpeerwetee ly- That he should for a 
moment suppose, that 20 from the 1000 


{ 
? 


general practitioners would 


without power, whilst 40 from the 60 sur- 
were to have the entire sway, can 
only be accounted for by the low estimation 


in which he holds them. 


true position, and to beware how 
strate themselves sedaahepadeline 
foot of the College; they may rest assured, 
thet while their public aed private conduct 
is influenced by feelings of honour and 
integrity, which should ever be the attend- 
ant of men of education — ing a liberal 

fession, ate not, never will be, 
09 d clase which interested indivi- 
duals bave endeavoured to represent them 
to be. The highest situations in the profes- 
sion are open to them ; talent and conduct 
may advance them to the most inent 
stations in it. The ranks of the C of 
Physicians have been strengthened by con- 
tributions from our gréde; and Drs, Bab- 
ington, Knighton, Clutterbuck, Tierney, 
Hooper, Mason Good, Gooch, Scudamore, 
Arnott, Conquest, Kerrigon, ‘I weedie, Has- 
lam, Burrows, with many other distinguished 
individuals, heave carmed with them the 
practical information acquired as general 
practitioners. Allow me to subscribe my- 
self, Mr. Editor, 

Your obliged reader, 


24th May, 1831. 


Arts, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE 
MBDICAL CLASSES. 


Tue annual ceremony of distributing 
prizes to the medical classes of this institu- 
tion, took place on Saturday last in the 
lower south theatre. 

Sir Tuomas Denman was called to the 
chair, and was supported by Mr. Hume, 
M.P., the Duxe of Somerset, Mr, Wir- 
tam Sivan, M.P., and other members of 
the Council. 

The report of the professors, which will 
be found at page 271 of our present Num- 
ber, was read by the Professor of Midwifery, 
after which the prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows, to the different successful candidates. 
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THE LONDON 


Gold medal; Mr. Peter Martin of Rei- 
gute, Surrey. First silver medal; Mr. Tho- 
mas Howitt of Lancaster. Second ditto ; 
Mr. Peter Hulme Edge of Salford. ' Eleven 
certificates of hoour. 


‘ . Anatomy. 

Gold medal ; Mr. James Long of Camden 
Street, Camden Town. First silver medal ; 
Mr, ore Thompson of Colston Basset, 
Notts. cond ditto; Mr. Richard Wake- 
field, Judd Place, New Road. Nineteen 
certificates of honour, 


General Anatomy. 

Gold medal; Mr, Robert Grueber Shute 
of London. First silver medal; Mr. John 
Storrar of London. Second ditto; Mr, 
James Long of Camden Town. Twenty- 
three certificates of honour. 


Nature and Treatment of Diseases. 


Gold medal ; Mr. Thomas Eden of Liver- 

E. silver medal; Mr. Robert 

Goodwia of Ashbourne. Second 

ditto; Mr. Peter Hulme Edge of Salford. 
highteen certificates of honour. 


Gold medal; Mr. David William Nash 
of Bristol, First silver medal; Mr. J. N. 
Hudlestone of London, Second ditto ; Mr, 


Frederick Edmonds of Penzance, 
certificates of honour. 


Surgery. 

Gold medal ; Mr. James Long of Camden 
Street, Camden Town, First silver medal ; 
Mr. James Thompson of Colston Basset, 
Notts, Second ditto; Mr. D. W. Nash of 
Bristol. Twenty-five certificates of honour 


Chemistry. 

Gold medal ; Mr. D. W. Nash of Bristol. 
First silver medal; Mr. Collings Mauger 
Carre of Guernsey. Second ditto; Mr. 
Heury Cook of London, ‘Thirty-two certi- 
ficates of honewr. 


Plysiology. 

Gold medal; Mr. Henry Plank of Lon- 
don, First silver medal; Mr. James Wearne 
of St. Ives, Cornwall. Second ditto; Mr. 
Peter Martin of Reigute. One certificate 
of honour. 

Comparative Anatomy. 

Gold medal; Mr. Charles. Le Mann, 

Silyer medal; Mr. Robert Garner of the 


Potteries, Staffordshire, Five certificates 
of honour. 


Botany.—One prize and four qavtihetiees 
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The Cuatnman said he believed he m ust 
ascribe the honour of having been twice 
called to fill his present situation to his con- 
nexion with two names of emivent. rank in 
the medical profession. Of that profession 
he entertained a high opinion, and he there- 
fore felt a double interest in the ceremony 
which they had this day witnessed. It was, 
indeed, a most gratifying occasion, in bis 
opinion, in which he was sure he was 
joined by the whole assembly, The pro- 
gress of the prosperity of the University, 
and of the medical school in particular, had 
been rapid, and the reports of the professors 
on the merits of their various classes, was as 
satisfactory as the friends of this great in- 
stitution could desire. The zeal of the stu- 
dents in the prosecution of their studies 
was highly commendable, and the manner 
in which, from the testimony of Dr, 
Tuomson, they had braved the fierce blasts 
of Boreas, and the drifting snow of the 
winter's morning, to attend the early lec- 
ture, was a pleasing proof of their iaketng 
and attention. 1t was to be hoped, that the 
ardent love of science, which seemed to 
have animated them, would go on increas- 
ing, and that each would endeavour to dis- 
tinguish himselé, as if the honourjof his Alma 
Mater were confided to his individual keep- 
ing. He must allude to the flattering testi- 
mony which had been borne to the conduct 
and talent of Mr. Evans, the gentleman to 
whom, for his skill and knowledge, after 
the test of a severe public examination, had 
been awarded the situation which the kind- 
ness of Mr. Wynn had placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Council. It was a triumph, of 
which the successful candidete might, in- 
deed, be proud; and the annals of this 
rising University, in recording the memo- 
rials of her distinguished sons, would bear 
his name as the first who had had the reso- 
lution to present himself before a public 
meeting to undergo a searching examine- 
tion by the whole of the medical professors, 
One of the circumstances alluded to in 
the report of the professors, was the imper- 
fect qualifications of the students to enter 
efficiently on the studies of the University 
on their first coming to London. At the 
same time that he was aware of the cor- 
rectness of the observetion, he considered 
that family aud other circumstances, which 
could not be obviated, frequéntly deter- 
mined the commencement of their academi- 
cal labours. He begged to say, however, 
that he, and the gentlemen with whom he 
had the honour of being officially associated, 
were quite prepared to attend to any sug- 
gestion or application which might be made 
on the subject ; and he would also take the 
oppportunity of adding, that he considered 
the present time very favourable for sug- 
gesting changes for the improvement of 
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the'general condition of the medical profes- 
sion, There was another subject in the report 
on which great stress had been laid by his 
friend Dr. Davis, and to this he wished par- 
ticularly to advert. He alluded to the re- 
commendation for the establishment of a 
hospital attached to the University, The 
want of such an adjunct had long been felt, 
and it was an obstacle which he was now 
desirous of seeing ye removed, as it 
Was 8 most important desideratum that the 
professors should have an opportunity of 
demonstrating to their pupils the practical 
application of those theories which were ex- 
jed in the lecture-rooms. 1t was need- 
, he said, to descant upon the various 
positive advantages that must accrue from 
the execution of this np wo ered were too 
evident ; indeed it was a tely necessary 
that a hospital shuuld be erected, and to the 
Gquontpinent of that object he hoped the 
attention of the Council would be strenu- 
ously directed. A point on which a great 
deal of misapprehension had existed, was 
the grant of a Cuanrer to this University. 
This, it seemed, had been expected by 
many of its friends, but for his own part he 
did not think it an object of so much import- 
ance, or that the power of granting degrees 
was essential to the success and utility of 
the institution. ‘The subject had been teken 
into consideration, but certain difficulties 
having been thrown in the way of the exe- 
cution of the project, it remained at present 
undecided. ‘The learned Chairman offered 
some excellent advice to the holders of the 
different prizes, warning them against sit- 
ting down content with their present ho- 
nours, which should only be a stimulus,— 
a first step, in a course of Jaudable and ho- 
nourable ambition. 

He concluded, amidst great applause,, by 
presenting to the library of the University 
a book contuining introductory lectures, and 
other compositions, by Dr. Baillie, which 
he hoped might not prove unacceptable, 








MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF 
M. VATIMESNIL, 


Addressed to the London Society for the 
. Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, on the 
, Comparative expenses of medical educa- 
tiow in Paris, Montpellier, and Stras- 
bourgh. 
Tur advantages afforded by Paris for the 
attainment of medical knowledge are far 
beyond those which the other Faculties 
possess. Ac Paris 140 to 150 fr. (from 5f. 


student per month. The student 





to (l,) are necessary for the support of the 


of genius and industry has it, however, in 
his power to, compete in the annual con- 
cours for the 
hospitals, which situation, besides the re- 
markable facilities it affords in profes- 
sional study, also rewards the successful 
candidate with board, lodging, and a mode- 
rate sum for the purchase of books, instru- 
ments, &c,, at the public expense. The 
strictest impartiality presides over these 
examinations, so that it is not unusual to 
find the British, Swiss, or American stu- 
dent carrying away the reward in this hon- 
ourable contest. 

At Montpellier the student finds few ad- 
vantages. There are excellent professors, 
- subjects are scarce, and the patients 
ew. 

At Stras' h the pupil finds greater 
facilities for dissections ; there are good pro- 
fessors, and tho bodies cost bat half a crown 
each, * and as four students usually dissect 
together, it costs them about sevenpence- 
halfpeuny each. The mode of instruction is 
more elementary, and consequently better 
suited to beginners. In the clinical hospi- 
tal each 8 t has the treatment of one or 
more patients under the inspection of the 
physician, ‘There is also an obstetric clinic 
open to all the pupils of the third and fourth 
years. ‘They are called together whenever 
an accovchement takes place, and once a 
week they practise the manual examination, 
assisted by the professor. Jn Strasbourgh 
comfortable board and lodging may be had 
Jrom 21. 10s. to 31, 108. per month. The ex- 
treme cheapness of provisions, however, 
seems to exert rather an evil moral influence 
over the habits of the students, as they are 
generally accused of spending their time ia 
the cafés and tippling houses, und of devoting 
themselves to different other kinds of de- 
bauchery. ‘The clinical wards here are, it is 
to be lamented, but poorly supplied with 
patients, and the operations are too rare to 
afford the surgical student sufficient manual 
instruction, The professors, with three or 
four exceptions, are by no means celebrated 
men,—Journal de M. Ferussac. 





CONCOURS 


FOR THE 


PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSIOLOGY 
in the Parisian Faculty of Medicine. 


Tue competition for the vacant professor- 
ship commenced on the 1ith inst, The 
principal candidates were MM, Piorry, De 
la Sarthe,’ Defermon, Velpeau, and Bouil- 
land. The first trial of strength was the 
reading of written” compositions on the 


* In Paris they cost about 10s., and are consider- 
ed very dear, ; } 
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“SURGICAL MACHINERY. 


ia, To what point’oan the struc- 
tare of organs instruct us on the nature of 
their functions,” Jt was also required 
to apply the principles deduced, to the 
ations the functions of the eye 

and of the digestive canal, M. Piorty was 
proceeded in a strictly 

methodical arrangement, defining his expres- 
sions with the utmost exactitude. In his 
treatment of the question he proclaimed 
himself a decided vitalist, and adopted the 
position thet our knowledge of organism and 
matter can never teach us the hidden con- 
Bexion between the wature and action o 
living organs. M., Pelletier de Sarthe fol- 
lowed, and acquitted himself with great dis- 
tinction ; he coincided generally with M. 
Piorry on the inadequacy of physical science 
for the ex tion of vital function. On the 
13th of May, M. Defermon was first called 
on. He considered bis subject in a manner 
eminently philosophical, He enumerated 
Bui y the numerous experiments insti- 
tuted on this subject, and from conclusions 
derived from these inquiries (especially such 
of them as referred to the spinal chord, brain, 
ond respiration), he deduced the following 
positions :—1, That the structure of organs 
throws light on their functions, 

2. The number of phenomena termed vitat 
Pe ge at in other words) sn of the 
strict proportion to the progress of the 
sical sciences, On the whole this com- 
petitor represented the eclectic school with 
decided success, M. Velpeau followed.—He 
first offered numerous remarks on the struc- 
ture of inorganic matter; then passed to 
the phenomena of imbibition, considered by 
some as a cause of absorption ; he traced the 
development of the fetus from the mucous 
state of the embryo, the mode of nutrition 
of which he examined. He thence passed 
to the great functions of life in man, describ- 
ed the certain explaaation of the circulating 
— afforded by structure, the wonder- 
ul but satisfactory link established between 
the disposition of the lungs, the aerial pas- 
sages, and the chest, with the offices they 
perform; from th proceeded to the 
functions of the eye and digestive tube, but 
was prevented from completing his essay b 
the arrival of the hour. M, Bouilland con- 
cluded the second day’s contest by a most 
able memoir, in which he dealt most sarcas- 
ti¢ally with the eclectic philosophers, and 
showed himself at least to be an able dialec- 
tician and impressive speaker, On the 
16th of May MM. Gerdy, Bouvier, and 
West, read tlieir compositions. The last 
candidate is reported to have occasioned 
considerable amusement by the imperturba- 
ble gravity with which he read one of 
the oddest imaginable of lectures; to use 
the quaint words of the French reporter,— 


! 





On the 18th and 20th other compositions 
were read, some of which evinced the most 
extensive research and brilliant talent. The 
contest is wot expected to terminate for 
about three weeks.—Abridged from the 
French Journals. 


ANATOMICAL AND OBSTETRIC MACHINER Y®@ 


Art the Academie de Medicine, on the 
10th of May, an interesting report was read 
by M. Villeneuve on an obstetric machine 
invented by M, Ozenne, of singularly inge- 
nious construction, which was exhibited 
in the anti-chamber, By means of air set 
in motion by bellows and pumps worked by 
handles, the contractions of the uterus, 
He pr &ec., determine the expulsion of s 
full. sized foetus, and represent all the events 
eon with surprising fidelity. M, 
Villeneuve gave his decided opinion, that 
this machine would be of the utmost utility 
to the obstetric student. M. Dubois, sen., 
concurred in this declaration, but qualified 
his remark by observing, that it is rather 
objectionable, because it expels the fetus 
by the sinciput, instead of first presenting 
the occiput, and producing then the gradual 
change in the position of the head. M, Du- 
bois dreaded that this defect might lead the 
pupil astray, and deceive him as to the natu- 
ral phenomena, and the principles which 
should direct the application of the forceps, 
M, Deneux added that the machine gave an 
excellent idea of the inversion of the uterus 
also. On the whole, all the obstetric teach- 
ers present coocurred in the opinion, that 
this ingenious piece of mechanism deserved 
to supersede ail those at present in use. 

At the same sitting M. Baffos read a very 
favourable report on the anatomical ma- 
chines invented by M. Auzoux. ‘The de- 
tails of myology, angiology, neurology, and 
splanchuology, are therein correctly and 
beautifully exhibited, The inventor is daily 
increasing the perfection of his apparatus, 
the most recent of his improvements bein 
the introduction of elastic ligaments, which 
permit the phenomena of luxutions to be 
exactly studied, The reporter expressed 


Y | his wish that all the establishments destined 


for the instruction of youth should procure 
this superb piece of mectianism, which pre- 
sents almost all the advantagesof anatomi- 
cal study, while it .is free from its disgust- 
ing accompaniments.* 

Another mechanical construction was also 
brought before the notice of the Academy 
by M. Coudray, The machine is the in- 
vention of M, Touchard, of Augsburg, and is 
destined to supply assistance in surgical 
operations and in parturition, This ma- 


* The price of Ss, Speen apparatus is, we un- 








“ C’etait un salmagondis des plus curieux.” 


derstand, 120/—Ep, 











om: CHOLERA.—FRACTURES.«<PRIZES-MEDICAL BILLS. 


ane, like *thre ome a a 
Agrigentum, seizes patient by 
limbs, and forces him to oe 
no matter to what operations he is subject- 
ed.—Lanc, Franc. 


—_—_——_- -r- 


MEDICAL MISSION TO POLAND AND RUSSIA. 

Ar ‘the Academie de Medicine; May 17, 
the President read a ministerial letter iu- 
viting the Academie to elect several phy: 
sicians and to be sent into Poland 
and Russia at the expense of the state. In 
this letter the eruption of the cholera mor- 
bus in Pyland is declared, and the object of 
the mission is stated to be for the purpose of 
observing the nature and means of treating 
this ‘aflienie, Four physicians and two 
surgeons were required for Poland; two 
— and one surgeon for Russia. The 

ussian and Prussian authorities have pro- 
mised assistance and protection to the pro- 
posed embassy. . 





MR. NEVILLE’S FRACTURE APPARATUS, 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sin,—-Having a short time since been 
thrown out of a chaise, I broke the tibia and 
fibula of my right leg. At firet I had the 
fracture treated with the old-fashioned wood- 
den oo bas of Mr. a 
newly-inven plints, the surgeon w 
wo te Geondents fo them on the 
fourth day. On examining my leg, how- 
ever, three weeks afterwards, he observed 
that the fibula had not been kept in its pro- 
per position by the side-splints; for which 
teason I do not consider the side-spliats to 
be of sufficient strength and breadth ; I have, 
therefore, had the old ones replaced. Now, 
Sir, in my humble opinion, if the side- 

mts were constructed after the same 
fashion as the anterior or upper 7 
only a little broader, it woild be of great 
tervicé to fractured legs, and this I beg to 
Suggest to Mr. Neville, aod am 
Sir, your humble servant, 
A Surrentno Meprcat Srupenr, 
April 27th, 1831. 








MR. WALLER’S PRIZES, 


To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 

‘’ $tn,—That there is impartiality manifest- 
ed by most of the teachers at the Medical 
School, Aldersgate Street, in awarding their 
8, cannot be denied; and why Mr, 
aller’s is not conducted upon the system 
ted by his colleagues, is to me an enig- 
ma, for a more unequal exemination never 

occurred in a medical establishment. 





aware, that the 


You Are; vot, par yh sg 
y w 


successful candidate of this 

emblazoned the sheets of the last week's 

Lanogt, had been stud midwifery more 

than three years at this metropolis under 

Mr. Waller; yes, and to confirm the truth 

of thie assertion, I will give you a correct 

list of candidates, and the periods at which 
they commenced their trical career. 

The examination took place on the 2d of 

this month, when the following gentlemen 

took their seats :— 

Mr. Arcee, atiended cases and lectures in 
the year 1828. 

Mr. Buncuert, a licentiate of the Apotbe- 
caries’ Hall, five courses of lec- 
tures, and not less than 60 cases. 

Mr. Dyn, attended lectures and cases in the 
early part of the year 1829, 

Mr. Ges, attended cases aud lectures since 
January 1831, 

Mr. Seance, attended cases and lectures in 
the year 1830. 


Thus you see that it matters not how long 
opame eae nase bese ot ing this branch, 
nei does it signify w he be an 
ey or a licentiate of the apo- 
thecanies’ » #0 thet he is buts pupil. 
This the leetuger himself cannot refute, as 
it has been verified this season. 

oe ares eonrem ates ise is due 
to this indefatigable priser, examiners 
themnnebves efveboeed thes there was but a 
shade of difference, and that evan Mr, Gee, 
who had only attended one course, had the 
highest encomiums conferred upon bis in- 
dustry, having the greater number of capital 
answers.” It is, therefore, evident, that 
the honour was conferred —_ Mr. Alger, 
not for industry and talent, merely be- 
cause he was an old pupil; for it is clear 
enough that his experieuce only made up 
for his industry, or why was he not @ candi- 
date the first seasou ? 

Tu concluding, Sir, I have to state, 
thet you will greatly oblige the industrious 
by having this abuse corrected, which may 


easily be accomplished, by confining the - 


honour to those of the first season. 
lam, pre eermagere 1 . 





REMUNERATION FOR MEDICAL 
ATTENDANCE. 


70 the Editor of Tuz Lancar. 


Srx,—It has been for some time past mat- 
ter of sutprise to me, that after so much 
has been said relative to the mode of remu- 


* The answers were all pumbered © 
valued, , ay ; 
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MR. CURTIS ON MEDICAL REMUNERATION. 287 


medical men, the old fashion of 
Lt yen are —s ae 
and unnecessary quantity i- 
an exorbitant price, by way of re- 

, should still be adhered to. This, 
I believe, is not to be attributed to disin- 
clinetion on the part either of the public or 
the profession to making an alteration, but 
is owing to inattention to the subject on the 
part of the former, and to fear a indi- 
viduals composing the latter, lest, in at- 
tempting to make an alteration, their prac- 
tice should suffer. That this fear is with- 
out foundation, a short sccount of my own 
proceedings relative to this subject, I hope, 
will prove. 

In April 1829, when I commenced prac- 
tice alone, having’ se from a gentle- 
men with whom I had previously been in 
arog ce I determined, if possible, to 
make an alteration in the mode of receiving 
remuneration for my services, and to charge 
for my visits, instead of depending upon the 
price of my medicine for compensation. As 
this was at thet time almost an unheard-of 
plan in London, I begen very cautiously. I 
first made special agreements with those of 
my patients who were my personal friends, 
and afterwards with others. a no 
objections made to my proposals, I next 
began to charge in my bile for visits, in- 
cluding medicine in the athount, without 
any special agreement, taking care, however, 
that my charge for visits should never much 
camel what, sccording to the old mode, 
would have been made tor medicine. Since 
Christmas 1829, I have continued the same 
plan, charging a certain sum for a visit, and 
making‘no difference whether the patient 
took a single pill or half a dozen draughts. 
By this mode my patients are satisfied that 
the medicine I send them is only such as it 
is intended they should take, 1 heving no 
interest in sending more than is necessary ; 
and, on my part, having nothing to think of 
when prescribing but what will most benefit 
my patients, I am not obliged to rack my 
brains to consider into how many draughts 
I can divide a dose of E cate, bow 
thany leeches J can je my patients to 
bear, and —— they gee to an 
unnecessary blister or two. I sh think 
that little need be said to convince the most 
superficial observer, that the patient's case 
must receive much more attention from the 
medical attendant when these considera- 
tions are not regarded. I have now acted 
on this plan about two years, and am not 
sware that I have ever lost a patient in 
Consequence. I am likewise acquaio 
with other medical men who act in a some- 
what similar bef and whose reports are 
a favourable. Having, I hope, said 


HE 


enough to show that it is in the power of 
apy individual to make the desired altera- 
; 





tion without the concurrence of others, 
shall in the next place proceed to consider 
the particular in which this is to be 
effected. 

Your correspondent Chirargus, in Tur 
Lancer of the 2d instant, ap to think 
the only eligible mode to be, making a 
contract to attend families by the year. 
This plan, however, can only be carried 
into effect in a limited number of cases, 
Families who have recently taken up their 
abode in a neighbourhood, and those who 
who are not likely to stay for any long pe- 
riod, will not be likely to engage a medical 
man by the year; and there are many who 
will be afraid their medical attendant will 
be less attentive, when he receives the same 
pay whatever duty he ay fin required to 

- Some medical friends of mine 
make @ low charge for medicine, and send 
only what the patient requires, making up 
the difference by charging for attendance ; 
but I fear this plan, if generally followed, 
would bring us back in a short time to the 
present practice, Many young men upon 
their - business, and others who 
find a difficulty in obtaining practice, would 
offer their services without charging for at- 
tendance, representing that patients would 
be at so much less expense, though they 
might, at the same time, make up the differ- 
ence by the quantity of medicine they sent. 
I think, therefore, when it does not suit 
the parties to engage a medical man by the 
year, the bést plan is to charge by the visit, 
and to make such a charge as shall render 
it unnecessary to charge for medicine at all. 
Upon this plan a patient knows what ex- 
pense he is going to when employing a 
medical man, and is not surprised, at the 
termination of his illness, by au enormous 
bill for draughts which were never intended 
to be taken, pills that have been thrown 
away, &c. &o. 


The next point to be considered, relative 
to this subject, is the t to be charged 
per visit. As to combinations of medical 
men for fixing charges, and obliging the 
members of the profession to abide by their 
regulations, I think them as absurd in 
as impossible in practice. It must be e 
dent that if all medical men were obliged to 
make the same charges, those whose repu- 
tation does not stand very high would have 
uo business, while those in whom the pub- 
lic place greater confidence would bave all 
the patients. I think, however, that « 
generat expression of the opinion of the 





ted | profession, as to what charges would be 


equivalent to the present mode of receiving 
removeration in the form of payment for 
medicine, would be of service, leaving 
it afterwards to individuals to fix their own 
fees according to the estimation in which 
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they found their services were held by the 


Iw my own case I have considered five 
shillings a visit @ fait remuneration ; and 
when, my patients have only a limited in- 
come, or are with a large family, 
I am satisfied with three-and-sixpence, and 
in aome cases still less; -when they come 
tome before I leave home in the morning, 
1 consider half-a-crown a full charge. In 
fact, 1 consider the exertions of medical men 
@ public benefit, to be supported, upon the 
same = as a national government, by all, 
actording to their means, every one rectiv- 
ing the same care and attention when his 
ease requires it. 

It has been objected to me that my fees 
do not equal what others are in the habit of 
receiving in the old way; but being un- 
supported by my neighbours, I thought it 
necessary to make such a charge as would 
convince my patients they were not paying 
me more than another medical man would 
charge. When, however, allowance is made 
for the saving of time, bottles, and medi- 
cine, in sending @ six-ounce mixture in- 
stead of six draughts, and in sending no 
more medicine than is necessary, the loss to 
medical men will not appear so great. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Joszen Curtis, M.R.C,S. 


Camden Town, April 2%, 1831. 





MR, KEATE’S LETTER TO MR. KING. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,—You ask me whether you had any 
of the letter addressed to me by 

Mr, Keate, in which it is intimsted that 
‘something would be done to induce the 
Lords of the Admiralty to rescind the order 
complaived of by the members of ,the Col- 
lege of Surgeons? Most certainly you Aad 
not. Mr. Keate wished me to cogeider it a 
«private and confidential communication, I 
did so in the most sacred sense of the terms. 
It is singular enough, that althoogh I 
-applied. to lim several times for permission 
‘to publish that letter, he constantly. de- 
clined granting it; but if really the Council 
wished the commonalty to know that they 
.(the Council) were interfering on bebalf of 
the naval surgeons, why.did they not state 
it atienge? As 1 told Mr.\Keate, I had no- 
ing todo with any person or persons. as- 

at the College, I only acted as an 
individual after the resolution was presented 
-to him, and his answer returned. That an- 
ayver was to the purport, that the Council 
could not interfere, because our proceedings 
at the Cyilege were irregular. Allow me 





to take this opportunity of exhorting you to 
use temperate in your farther 
efforts to ameliorate the state of the profes- 
sion, and believe me to remain consistently 


yours, 
T. Kryo. 
P.S. Do not forget that moderation gives 


— 
ursday evening, 
10, Hanover St., Hanover Sq. 





NEW POISON AND ENEMA SYRINGE.* 


Mar. Gray, the surgical instrament-maker 
of Prince’s Street, has submitted to our in- 
spection an instrument under the above 
nawe, more ly known as a stomach- 
pump, which he has lately constructed, and 
is endeavouring to introduce to the notice 
of the profession. We shall not attempt to 
give a description of it, for without an en- 
graving it would not be easy to explain the 
construction ; but as our opinion been 
requeated on it, we do Mr. Gray the justice 
to state that it is a model of simplicity, and 
in operation is equal to any instrument of 
the kind we have yet seen. To these re- 
commepdations the meker has added an- 
other—lowness of price, The instrument 
before us is wees Senntiiey made, is ac- 

ied .b necessary appeodages 
for its ag is enclosed in a good. ma- 
hogany case at the price, we are informed, 
of thirty-five shillings, So well-manufac- 
tured, effieient, meritorious, and cheap an 
apparatus, we have seldom inspected ; and 
considering it well worthy the notice of 
medical practitioners, we recommend it to 
their attention, 





* From a highly respectable correspondent, on 
whose judgment we can rely. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg to a:.s>wledge the receipt of the courte- 
ous letter of our « pe ey at Louth. We shall 
be happy again to with him at an erly day in 
the field of medical literature. 

A Subscriber to Tun Lancer, cannot practise as 
he describes without the license. The city freedom 
is not ha pgs” 

Quaesitor. It is wot legal to do so. 

Let'A General Practitioner, Fleet Street, put his 
name to his letter and it shall be published. 

The tion of Tria Juncta in Une, would 
give in = quarter which the writer did not 

inte to 


made. 
seen the letter of Mr. Francis White 
of Dublin, and cannot, therefore, tell whether the 
strictures of A Medical Student are justified, which, 
ane en coed eee & ly published 
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